








WAGES IN THE PACKING 
INDUSTRY 

NE of the most remarkable demon- 

strations that it.is practicable for 

employees and employers to work 
together, not as antagonists or enemies, 
but as friendly partners, comes from the 
packing industry in Chicago. The lead- 
ing firms in the meat-packing industry 
are Armour & Co., Swift & Co., Wilson & 
Co., Morris & Co., and the Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company. These firms are known 
as the “Big Five.’ Together they em- 
ploy in Chicago and in their other plants 
in various parts of the country about 
125,000 men and women. Twenty-six 
thousand of the employees of Armour & 
Co. on November 8 agreed at a meeting 
in Chicago with the executives of the 
company to a wage reduction. The offi- 
cials of the company met with repre- 
sentatives of the employees in accord- 
ance with the shop committee plan, and 
the books and financial statements of 
the company were plainly and frankly 
shown to and discussed with the repre- 
sentatives of the employees. The offi- 
cials of the company have announced 
that the men voluntarily recognized that 
a wage reduction was necessary. Later 
the employees of Swift & Co., Wilson & 
Co., and the Cudahy Packing Company 
similarly assented to a wage reduction. 
Morris & Co. have not introduced into 
their business the shop committee plan, 
but will naturally follow the reductions 
made by the other members of the “Big 
Five.” It should be added that various 
members of organized labor in other 
plants of the packers outside of Chicago 
have objected to the shop committee 
plan and have said that, following the 
advice of their union leaders, they will 
not accept the reduction of wages volun- 
teered by the shop committees at the 
Chicago Conference. 

Nevertheless this agreement between 
employers and employees is in itself a 
‘y striking episode in the history of 
or controversies in this country. It 
is the plan which has been advocated 
it The Outlook and elsewhere for the 
last two years by Mr. Sherman Rogers, 
lidustrial Correspondent of this jour- 
} and we suspect that his influence 
beth with employees and employers in 
{ packing industry has had not a lit- 

'o do with this partnership agree- 


the general principle of the shop 
imittee plan is that the employees in 
great plant shall elect representa- 


*s to a council upon which the employ- 
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ers shall also have representatives and 
that not only the conditions of labor shall 
be discussed at these council meetings 
but that the men shall be made com- 
pletely familiar with the financial con- 
dition of the industry, including both 
profits and losses and cost of manufac- 
ture, exactly as the depositors of a well- 
conducted bank or the policy-holders of 
a great mutual life insurance company 
are made familiar in every particular 
with the financial situation of the cor- 
porations in which they are interested. 
Mr. Rogers has long claimed that when 
this is done the American workman will 
be reasonable and just about the matter 
of wages. 

The action of the employees of Armour 
& Co. seems to confirm this judgment. 
It is too much to expect that it will 
work smoothly at first. There will be 
differences of opinion. There will be 
men in the employers’ group as well as 
in the employees’ group who are hot- 
headed and cantankerous and who will 
be influenced by their prejudices as well 
as by their reasoning faculties. This is 
the history of all human relationships. 
But the meeting in Chicago of the pack- 
ers and their men is a step in the right 
direction, and we hope it will be fol- 
lowed up. 


THE GARMENT MAKERS’ STRIKE 
IN NEW YORK 

HERE are hopeful indications that the 
T difficulties between the manufactur- 
ers of women’s garments and the work- 
ers in New York City may be settled on 
a reasonable basis. It has been proposed 
by the employers to put the matter in 
the hands of Secretary Davis, of the De- 
partment of Labor, and Secretary Hoo- 
ver, of the Department of Commerce. 
Meanwhile a number of the manufactur- 
ers have made terms individually with 
their employees and the total number of 
strikers has been cut down very consid- 
erably from the sixty thousand who 
originally went out. 

As the discussion over this formidable 
industrial quarrel develops it has turned 
more and more on the principle of 
abiding by contracts. In not a few in- 
stances in recent industrial troubles the 
unions have been severely blamed for 
not abiding by contracts entered into by 
them. In this case, however, the charge 
is reversed. The leaders of the strike 
assert that the employers’ association 
have four times broken definite agree- 
ments with the workers. The head of 
the strikers, Mr. Schlesinger, declares 





that the one point really in issue is 
whether employers are at liberty to 
break contracts from time to time. The 
present strike, he declares, is not so 
much on the question of piece work 
versus week work as on what he terms 
the principle of “holding each party to 
an industrial contract to the full and 
honest observance of the covenant sol- 
emnly ‘entered into.” 

A novelty in strike warfare, so far as 
we know, is the effort of the unions to 
obtain from the courts an injunction 
against the manufacturers forbidding 
them to violate the conditions of their 
contract by establishing a piece-work 
system. Injunctions against unions 
have often been asked for, but an injunc- 
tion against an employers’ lockout is un- 
usual, if not unique. 

When once the question of existing 
contracts is settled, the disagreement as 
to the two plans of work may be met by 
concessions or securities given by the 
two parties to treat one another fairly 
under whichever plan is adopted. Logi- 
sally, the piece-work system is the best, 
industrially speaking, but ta—this—par- 
ticular industry employees believe that 
it has evils and that in the past it has 
been so closely connected with the sweat- 
shop system that it is not desirable. 

The whole history of the industrial 
troubles in the garment industry in New 
York has been an effort to make produc- 
tion satisfactory without oppressing the 
workers or allowing the workers to in- 
jure their employers by slackness and 
“soldiering on the job.” It was in this 
industry t!:at the first application of the 
protocol idea took place, and the argu- 
ments of Mr. Brandeis, now Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, Miss 
Josephine Goldmark, Mr. Henry Mosko- 
witz, and others formed a remarkable 
chapter in labor annals. 


A CHRISTMAS FIGHT FOR LIVES 
Ire and health have no more des- 
perate enemy than the great white 

plague. For years the American Red 

Cross and the National Tuberculosis 

Association have combined at holiday 

time to provide the means for extending 

the campaign against this common 
enemy. The Christmas Seal has proved 

a most efficient weapon. The Red Cross, 

to which the use of this seal belongs, 

transfers the authority to use it to the 

National Tuberculosis Association as the 

best and simplest way of bringing the 

matter to the attention of the people at 
large. The response has been generous 
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in past years, and increasingly so. Very 
few people indeed, we imagine, will re- 
fuse to aid the cause by the purchase of 
at least a dollar’s worth of the seals. 

The Outlook has always felt a special 
interest in the use of the Christmas 
Seals for benevolent purposes because 
the idea was, so far as we know, first 
suggested in its columns by one of its 
contributors, Emily Bissell, and brought 
into extensive use by another contribu- 
tor, Jacob A. Riis. 

It may be asked whether the effect of 
this war waged against insidious disease 
has had recognizable effects. The an- 
swer given by the National Tuberculosis 
Association is that since 1904, when that 
Association was founded, the death rate 
from tuberculosis in the registered dis- 
tricts (about four-fifths of the entire 
country) decreased up to 1919 from 
2,012 in the million to 1,256 in the mill- 
ion. This indicates that there has been 
a saving of about 750 human lives yearly 
in each million of the population, or 
75,000 yearly in a population of one hun- 
dred million. Figures are sometimes 
more impressive than arguments, and 
this, we think, is one of those cases. 
There are illustrations on pages 568 and 
569 of this issue which speak as loudly as 
these figures of a need that must be met. 

Not hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
but millions, are needed this year to 
make the campaign still more effective 
and to extend its lines of battle. That 
the American people will contribute in 
small sums a munificent total is certain. 
It has done so in the past, and it will 
continue to do so. A spur to generosity 
is not needed. This is a reminder that 
no individual should overlook or forget 
this annual expression of Christmas love 
and help. 


PIGSKINS AND IVORIES 

HANKSGIVING Day and the Saturday 
T which followed practically closed 
the football season in the East. The 
first day had a double significance to 
those who dwell above the shores of 
Lake Cayuga (altogether too far above 
them, as any one will testify who has 
climbed up the long hill to the Cornell 
campus on a slippery winter day), for 
on that occasion the Ithacan university 
trounced its ancient and honorable foe, 
the University of Pennsylvania, by the 
unprecedented score of 41-0. The chil- 
dren of Israel entering upon the prom- 
ised land doubtless felt no more joy than 
the adherents of Cornell over their well- 
earned—if long postponed—victory. Per- 
haps from now on the battles between 
the two universities may result in an 
evener division of the spoils. 

The most important game on the Sai- 
urday following Thanksgiving was the 
annual controversy between West Point 
and Annapolis. In a hard-fought battle 
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waged with the traditional vigor of the 
two service elevens the Navy won by a 
score of 7-0. The game was played in a 
drizzling rain. 

In another field of sport there has 
been a defeat as striking as the over- 
whelming rout of Pennsylvania by Cor- 
nell. In the championship billiard tour- 
nament at Chicago Willie Hoppe, who 
for more than a decade has held undis- 
puted leadership among _ professional 
players of 18:2 balk line, went down to 
defeat before young Jake Schaefer, the 
son of “Wizard” Schaefer, the former 
title-holder. In a round robin series of 
games between the foremost players of 
the world Schaefer and Hoppe led the 
field. When Schaefer and Hoppe met, 
the former had one defeat scored against 
him, the latter a clean slate. Schaefer 
then proceeded to defeat Hoppe over- 
whelmingly, thereby tying for first place. 
In the play-off Schaefer again beat his 
celebrated opponent. 

That Hoppe has at last lost his title 
is no disgrace. The astonishing thing is 
that any man could have held the title 
so long in a field in which there is such 
aggressive competition. Modern bil- 
liards require the highest type of physi- 
cal and mental co-ordination. Hoppe’s 
record is a striking commentary on the 
value of clean living. It is entirely pos- 
sible of course that he may regain the 
title, but the mental hazard of his oppo- 
nents in facing this long undefeated 
champion will be materialty lessened. 


AFTERMATH OF THE 
TENNIS SEASON 

HE tennis season of: 1921 has passed 
‘i into history, but the conclusion of 
one painful incident has just been re- 
corded. 

It will be remembered that Suzanne 
Lenglen, the brilliant champion of 
Europe, came to America to play in the 
National Women’s Tournament and also 
to give exhibition games for the benefit 
of the Fund for Devastated France. Her 
introduction to America was not a 
happy one, for in the face of a threat- 
ened defeat she pleaded illness and left 
the courts. Captain Albert R. de 
Joannis, the Vice-President of the 
French Tennis Federation, who came to 
America to handle Mile. Lenglen’s tour, 
has now resigned his office and member- 
ship in that organization because the 
Federation has seen fit to publish a cen- 
sorious statement concerning the direc- 
tors of the United States Lawn Tennis 
Federation, charging them with unjusti- 
fied commentaries upon the sporting 
spirit of Mlle. Lenglen. In resigning, 
M. de Joannis said: 

Mile. Lenglen was _ perfectly fit 
when she met Mrs. Molla Bjurstedt 


Mallory at Forest Hills. Mlle. Leng- 
len was defeated by a player who on 








that date showed a better brand of 

tennis. 

I shook hands with Mile. Lenglen 
before she entered the court. Her 
hand was cool and her pulse normal. 
She was confident. She only com- 
menced coughing after having lost 
games. I blame her for absolutely 
refusing to continue when I could 
have obtained a recess of half an 
hour, perhaps an hour, through the 
sporting spirit of the tennis officials 
and the large crowd. 

Suzanne’s attacks against the 
United States Lawn Tennis Officials 
and the public are absolutely unwar- 
ranted. She was received like a little 
queen and treated with the utmost 
courtesy. Her every whim and mood 
was satisfied. 

She knows how to win, but she does 
not know how to lose gracefully. She 
placed the personality of Suzanne 
before the good name of the sporting 
world of her country, and could not 
face defeat. 

M. de Joannis pointed out that Car- 
pentier was still regarded as a hero in 
America because he went down fighting, 
and that Mlle. Lenglen, contrary to the 
spirit of France, resigned rather than 
face defeat. 

With this comment by Mlle. Lenglen’s 
manager the incident may well be closed. 
It seemed to The Outlook at the time of 
the unfortunate affair that the offi- 
cials of our tennis association handled 
the difficult problem with an extraordi- 
nary amount of forbearance, gracious- 
ness, and tact. The American press as 
a whole treated the incident with simi- 
lar generosity. The present action of the 
French Tennis Federation could not have 
occurred in a country which possessed 
a full understanding of the British and 
American definition of the word sport. 
The action of M. de Joannis indicates 
that there is no need to fear that this 
lack of understanding will be permanent. 


A GREAT PHILISOPHER 

MILE Bourroux is dead, seventy 
E years old. For thirty-six years he 
had been Professor of Philosophy at the 
Sorbonne in the University of Paris, in 
succession to Paul Janet. 

Those Americans who heard Boutroux 
eleven years ago at Harvard or, some 
years later, at the dedication of the 
Princeton Graduate School, will remem- 
ber the nobility of his utterances. 
Whether as educator or philosopher, 
what he had to say justly commanded 
world attention. 

As an educator Boutroux performed a 
notable service as a president of the 
Fondation Thiers, a charity founded 
by the creator of the Third French 
Republic to help scholars towards origi- 
nal reesarch. The Fondation has iis 
own house in Paris, not far from tlie 
Bois de Boulogne. The pensioners re- 
main three years. The production of 
many well-equipped men of learning @S 
well as a group of erudite works 0” 
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I DO SPY A KIND OF HOPE 


(Romeo and Juliet, Act 1V, Scene 1) 

















Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger 














ANSWERED 


From Frederick Eissler, Philadelphia 


Morris for the George Matthews Adams Service 
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otherwise unstudied themes is due to 
Boutroux’s direction. 

Boutroux believed that the spirit of 
teaching should animate the spirit of 
philosophy and vice versa. “Children,” 
he used to say, “often look upon school 
teaching as something abstract and arti- 
ficial, bearing no relation to realities.” 
Hence he would remind teachers that 
school exercises “do not constitute arti- 
ficial generalities for the memory or 
imagination, practiced with a view to 
examinations;” on the contrary, “they 
are made up of the best and purest ele- 
ments that men have yet discovered, for 
the purpose of raising to its highest 
point the dignity and power, beauty and 
greatness, of human life.” 

As a philosopher he was a foremost 
champion both of the freedom of the 
will as against determinism and of spirit 
as against matter. He was thus the in- 
tellectual father of Henri Bergson, his 
pupil. Boutroux’s philosophical system 
was derived, not from abstract reason- 
-ing, but from an examination of every 
branch of human knowledge. His sys- 
tem rests on the principle that the laws 
of nature afford scope for the free ac- 
tivity of raticnal beings. Boutroux did 
more than any one, probably, to make 
our William James known in France— 
chiefly by writing an Introduction to the 
French translation of “Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience” by the American 
philosopher, and also by an ample chap- 
ter on James in one of the best-known 
Boutroux books, “Science et Religion,” 
and finally by a volume on James. 

Education and philosophy, declared 
Boutroux, should serve ethics, religious 
ethics, Christian ethics. In discussing 
Christian ethics the French philosopher 
declared that the main principle of the 
teaching of Jesus was his conception of 
God as a Father. Again, “One point 
strikes us all: the insistence with which 
Jesus put his disciples on their guard 
against the formalistic conception of a 
religious life.” And again, “The spirit- 
uality of the Christian life is not ab- 
stract and negative; it is concrete and 
living.” 


AGITATION IN PORTO RICO 
HE hostility toward Governor Reily 
T in Porto Rico seems to be in part 
due to ebullition of the always present 
political heat between the opposing par- 
ties on the island and partly to a lack 
of tactfulness on the part of the Gov- 
ernor. Reports indicate that in his dis- 
approval of the movement for absolute 
independence of the island, a disap- 
proval in which he was thoroughly justi- 
fied, he unnecessarily offended that sec- 
tion of the people which holds to an idea 
as impractical in Porto Rico as it is in 
Ireland. 
The Unionist party in Porto Rico is 
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strongly in the majority both in the 
Senate and in the lower house, but the 
Unionist party itself is divided on the 
question of the future of the island; a 
radical wing of the party is urging inde- 
pendence, and this radical wing has tem- 
porarily committed the whole party to a 
position disapproved of by a very con- 
siderable number of its members. Be- 
fore Governor Reily took office, we are 
told by a correspondent who knows 
Porto Rico perhaps better than any 
other American, he was attacked by the 
hotheads of this faction. The hostility 
was increased by the Governor’s inaugu- 
ral speech, which declared that he could 
not “tolerate” the opinions of the Inde- 
pendendista party, a declaration not cal- 
culated to soothe his opponents. He 
also declared later that he would not 
appoint any person to office who held 
the policy he disapproved, and made 
himself unpopular by the removal of 
judges and others from office apparently 
on political ground. The total result has 
been such personal hostility that the 
Governor declared that his life was in 
danger, and there have been some dem- 
onstrations of violence. That the agita- 
tion will result in revolution is improb- 
able. We judge that our correspondent 
to whom we referred above is right in 
saying that Governor Reily “is doing the 
right thing in a wrong way,” and “has 
made a poor situation into a very bad 
one.” 

The Porto Ricans believe that the 
United States should declare a distinct 
policy as to the future of the island. One 
party in the island, the Republicans, be- 
lieve that Porto Rico should be made a 
State of the United States and that this 
should be done at the first possible 
minute. Of the other courses possible, 
the return to a military and imperialis- 
tic régime would certainly be contrary 
to American ideas. But the granting of 
autonomy to Porto Rico might be 
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brought about without establishing inde 
pendence or abandoning the island to its 
own devices or granting Statehood, 
The last would obviously be unwise at 
present, for it would admit eight or ten 
Representatives and two Senators io a 
share in legislation for the United States, 
about whose needs they could know 
hardly anything. Why not establish 
such self-government as exists now in 
Canada, with the supreme authority 
vested in the United States? This 
plan would make the Porto Ricans re 
sponsible for their own political and 
economic conditions and would amount 
to a reasonable degree of Home Rule, 
with opportunity for growth in self- 
government and the support of the 
American Government where that sup- 
port is needed. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF NATIONS 

INCE receiving Mr. Ernest Abbott's 
S correspondence from the Armament 
Conference, which appears elsewhere in 
this issue under the title “The Ge lins 
Will Get You,” he sends us just as we 
go to press the following telegram, 
which is self-explanatory: 

An Association of Nations is not 


under consideration at the Armament 
Conference. The subject was raised 


simply by inquiries addressed to 
President Harding by the newspaper 
correspondents. There is no intention 
to place it on the Conference pro- 
gramme. That would be too precipi- 
tate. But the subject may be taken 


up after the Conference finishes the 
topics on its agenda. In fact, the 
President will be disappointed if 
something is not done to that end. 
Such an Association is not intended 
as a rival to the League of Nations; 
in fact, it would have no relation to 
it. The thought is simply to put into 
form the principle of reaching an 
understanding around a conference 
table as the Armament Conference is 
now doing. You may rely on these 
statements. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS 
IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 

t is a satisfaction to note that of the 

latest diplomatic appointees, the 
more important have had previous ex 
perience abroad. One is John W. Riddle, 
of Connecticut, a former Ambassador to 
Russia, who goes as Ambassador to 
Argentina. Another is Lewis Einstein, 
of New York, former Minister to Costa 
Rica; previously he passed six years 
as secretary in various posts abroad; he 
goes as Minister to Czechoslovakia. 
Still another is Charles S. Wilson, of 
Maine, who for twenty years has been 
secretary at various posts abroad: he 
goes as Minister to Bulgaria. 

Among the other appointees is Rabbi 
Saul Kornfeld, of Ohio, who has jong 
been interested in civic affairs; he 20es 
as Minister to Persia. This is the first 
time, so far as we know, that a rabbi 
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has been appointed to the diplomatic 
service. 

Two newspaper men are among the 
appointees, namely, Jesse S. Cottrell, of 
Tennessee, and Edward E. Brodie, of 
Oregon. They have been chosen as Min- 
isters to Bolivia and Siam, respectively. 
others are lawyers, namely, 
Charles A. Kagey, of Connecticut, and 
Willis C. Cook, of South Dakota. They 
go as Ministers to Finland and Vene- 
zuela, respectively. 

Among other names are those of Roy 
Davis, of Missouri, Head of the Stevens 
Institute of Missouri, and John E. 
Ramer, of Colorado, former Secretary of 
State of Colorado. Their respective 
posts are in Guatemala and Nicaragua. 

Dr. John Glover South, of Kentucky, 
though prominent in affairs in his own 
State, also owes his appointment as Min- 
ister to Panama to the fact that his wife, 
Mrs. Christine Bradley South, rendered 
notable service to the Republican party 
in the recent campaign. 


«THE INTERESTS” 


HE testimony of Mr. Frank Hed- 
ley, President and General Man- 
ager of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company of New York, has done 
more to explain the re-election of Mayor 
Hylan than columns of criticism bewail- 


Two 


ing ihe low standards of intelligence in 
American democracy. Mr. Hedley has 
been the operating head of the Inter- 
borcugh subways since they were first 
Opened seventeen years ago. No railway 
in the world operates trains with such 
frequency, or at such a high average 
Spee’, or carries such an enormous num- 
ber passengers per mile of track, or 
has such a remarkably small number of 
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accidents per thousand passengers as the 
Interborough Subway. Mr. Hedley has 
proved himself a master of successful 
railway operating. His testimony on 
questions of municipal rapid transit 
therefore deserves attention. 

Mr. Hedley recently appeared before 
the New York Transit Commision and 
gave that distinguished and judicial 
body information on the subway situa- 
tion which was as frank as it was illu- 
minating. He appeared not as a railway 
financier, but as a railway operator, and 
asked the Commission to remember that 
he had had nothing to do with the sub- 
way finances until he was elected presi- 
dent two years ago, when the company 
was facing bankruptcy. 

Nevertheless he showed a clear and 
common-sense knowledge of fundamen- 
tal financial facts. He frankly recog- 
nized the fact that during a considerable 
period immediately preceding the World 
War the company paid grossly excessive 
dividends instead of setting aside a 
proper reserve fund for such a contin- 
gency as that which came with the 
higher costs of the war. At this point in 
the examination the Chairman, Mr. 
McAneny, stated that during the years 
1917, 1918, 1919, the dividends exceeded 
the earnings by $7,000,000. To this Mr. 
Hedley assented. 

But perhaps the most striking passage 
in this notable examination is reported 
verbatim by the New York “Times” as 
follows: 

On any board of control of the uni- 
fied companies under the Commis- 
sion’s proposed plan, Mr. Hedley said 
that the employees of the company 
should be represented, and told how 
the men a few months ago consented 
to a ten per cent reduction in pay, 
amounting to $2,600,000 a year, when 
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they learned of the financial condition 

of the company. 

“It looked to me very clearly that 
if the men did not volunteer to accept 
a reduction in pay we would probably 
have to have a receiver,” said Mr. 
Hedley. “They concluded that they 
did not want a receiver, that they 
would like to see if they could not get 
along with the present management 
for a while and they volunteered to 
accept a reduction, although their 
contracts ran to December 31.” 

“While your workers then volun- 
tarily reduced their compensation $2,- 
600,000 a year,” remarked Mr. Shearn, 
“the bankers who held your $39,000,- 
000 notes mut an extra charge of 1 per 
cent on them?” 

“The investor had to be bought to 
come in,” replied Mr. Hedley. 

“In other words, $390,000 of the 
voluntary concession made by your 
employees went to pay extra interest 
to the bankers and others who held 
your notes,” remarked Mr. Shearn. 

“That is correct,” replied Mr. Hed- 
ley. 

“In order to give them 8 per cent 
instead of 7,’ remarked Mr. Shearn. 

“It would have caused bankruptcy 
if we did not renew these notes,” said 
Mr. Hedley. “In that respect they are 
both in the same class, but the em- 
ployees gave up something and the 
investors demanded more.” 

Now the men knew this fact perfectly 
well. They talked about it to their 
families, their friends, their associates. 
They felt that they were being gouged 
by what Mayor Hylan called “the inter- 
ests.” The great mass of the New York 
traveling public—the wage-workers, the 
clerks and salesmen, the small rent pay- 
ers, the small merchants—these thou- 
sands of men and women believed that 


the financiers were trying to increase 


the cost of car-fare and the reduction of 


wages in order to perpetuate unfair 
profits. They had a grievance, and they 


turned to Mayor Hylan, who was at least 
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their professed champion, however in- 
effective his nebulous plans for reform 
They felt that he was, at heart, 
them, and that is about all 
there is to it. 

Unless this kind of railway financier- 
ing is stopped we shall certainly have 


may be. 
one with 


Government ownership and operation of 
our transit systems, both municipal and 
National. For the average man will 
prefer to risk the dangers of political 
bureaucracy and inefficiency, which he 
thinks he can control to some extent by 
his ballot, rather than to submit to what 
he believes is downright robbery. 

This is the real psychology, we _ be- 
lieve, of the recent Mayoralty election in 
the city of New York. It behooves those 
who, like ourselves, believe in private 
property, private initiative, and the so- 
cial incentive of reasonable private profit 
to face the facts squarely and honestly. 


THE WORK OF CON- 
GRESS 


N November 23 the special session 


of the Sixty-seventh Congress 
came to an end. The regular 


session begins December 5. 

A chorus of disapproval of the special 
session’s work has gone up all over the 
country. Much of this criticism is just, 
hut should not, we think, obscure our 
estimates of the session’s net results. 

Three important resolutions § and, 
among others, ten important bills were 
passed. 

The resolutions were: 

(1) The ratification of the Colombian 
Treaty—an amazing agreement on our 
part to pay Colombia $25,000,000 black- 
mail. 

(2) The Borah resolution, asking the 
President to negotiate with England and 
Japan with reference to armament limi- 
tation. Congress reflected popular senti- 
ment and the Administration acted upon 
it in calling the Arms Conference, now 
in session in Washington. 

(3) The Knox 
peace with Germany and officially bring- 
ing our technical state of war to a close. 

The ten bills the special 
session were as follows: 

The Immigration Act. 

The Emergency Tariff Act. 

The Tax Act. 

The Grain Exchange Act. 

The Packer Act. 

The Maternity Act. 

The Budget Act. 

The Farm Credits Act. 

The Good Roads Act. 

The Soldier Relief Act. 

The first three of these laws are bad. 
The Immigration Act, in our opinion, is 


resolution, declaring 


passed at 
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a mechanical and medieval device; it 
limits immigration to three per cent of 
the foreign-born of any particular na- 
tionality resident here. Its fault is not 
in shutting out mere numbers, but in 
often shutting out the kind of people we 
want and in admitting some we do not 
want. 

The Emergency Tariff Act, a crude 
measure, imposing high duties on cer- 
tain chiefly agricultural, 
was confessedly a temporary measure 
and has been prolonged until a general 
tariff bill shall be passed. 

The same may be said of the Tax Act 
—it is, we trust, to be a very temporary 
law; certainly it demands the early pas- 
sage of a scientific and stable tax act. 
Its lessening of general taxation is dis- 
appointing and its administrative provis- 
ions seem as hopelessly complex as were 
its predecessor’s. At the same time, let 
us not forget the good features of the 
new law. It delivers the country from 
the burden of the excess profits, trans- 
portation, and certain consumption 
taxes. It makes the personal income tax 
more nearly just through increased ex- 
emptions. 

There is much difference of opinion 
concerning the Grain Exchange, Packer, 
and Maternity Acts. Hence the tempta- 
tion to relegate these Acts to a kind 


commodities, 


of twilight zone and await develop- 
ments. 
The Grain Exchange Act, while per- 


mitting dealings in grain which are sup- 
posed to be legitimate and useful in 
maintaining proper market conditions, 
penalizes purely speculative operations. 
For the real effect of this act we may 
have to wait until after next harvest 
and note its influence upon the market- 
ing and moving of the crop. 

The Packer Act is the result of the 
struggle of several years. It regulates 
inter-State and foreign commerce in live 
stock and its products, establishes ac- 
counting prohibits deceptive 
devices and interdealings by the packer 
companies. We shall now be better able 
to judge whether the high retail cost of 
meat is due to the monopoly exercised 
by those companies or whether, as is 
claimed, centralization may not have 
minimized economic waste. 

The Maternity Act has aroused far 
more interest than have the others and 
deserves proportionate comment. It has 
not been realized until recently that 
most of the deaths of the 23,000 young 
mothers and the 250,000 babies who die 
every year in the United States are due 
to preventable causes, chiefly the 
mothers’ ignorance. The Maternity Act 
reflects the desire to spread over the 
whole country the kind of work done by 
the New York City Bureau of Hygiene. 


systems, 
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The work of this Bureau has reduced 
the infant death rate of New York from 
144 in every thousand to 72. This re. 
duction measured the Bureau’s abilit) to 
instruct mothers concerning themse! es 
and their children. To stimulate the 
States to do this the new act gives 
$10,000 outright to each State and ‘ur. 
ther extends Federal aid in return for 
an equal amount of State aid. For a 
six-year period $1,000,000 is to be annu- 
ally apportioned among the States in the 
proportion which their population bears 
to the population of the whole country. 
A committee consisting of the Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau, the Surgeon- 
General, and the Commissioner of [du- 
cation must approve all hygienic pro- 
visions submitted by the various States 
desiring to secure their share of the 
appropriations. The bill was passed 
through the Senate with only 9 in oppo- 
sition, and through the House with but 
39. The great majority felt that, espe 
cially at a time when Congress had just 
authorized very many millions for iigh- 
ways, it might well appropriate a mill- 
ion to conserve our most vital resource— 
human life. 

The emphatically good bills were, first 
of all, the Budget Act, providing for 
executive supervision of estimates and 
appropriations-in a far more business- 
like way than has hitherto been at- 
tempted. The Act has already resulted 
in gratifying clarity and simplicity of 
statement from the Government to the 
citizens as well as in gratifying economy 
to the. Government itself. The Budget 
Act ranks, we believe, with the best laws 
ever enacted by Congress. 

The Farm Credits Act has had a 
gratifying effect in the agricultural 
world; it authorizes the War Finance 
Corporation to loan to the banks a bill- 
ion dollars for farmers to borrow. This 
is a time of special stringency for them 
in their effort to export their produets, 
and the act will have its due influence 
on individuals and on our export trade 
alike. 

The Good Roads Act provides $15,000, 
000 to be spent on National Forest roads, 
and, in co-operation with the States, 
$75,000,000 for their roads for the fiscal 
year. At least as large an appropriation 
is expected for each ensuing yeal. 
Three-fifths of the sum allotted to eny 
State is to be spent on inter-State roads 
and two-fifths on intercounty roads. 
The act thus registers a new and wel- 
come distinction. 

Finally, the Soldiers’ Relief Act in 
sures greater efficiency by merging the 
Insurance Bureau wit! the 
Rehabilitation Division of the Voca- 
tional Education Board and so much of 
the Public Health Service as relates to 
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disabled ex-service men. What is more, 
it establishes stations at various points 
throughout the country, so that the suf- 
fering soldier need not wait weeks and 
months, as hitherto, for relief. He may 
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apply to the one of the 140 regional 
offices nearest his home; they are em- 
powered not only to investigate but to 
act upon cases within a specified terri- 
tory. 
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All in all, therefore, taking the bad 
with the good, the closing of the special 
session of Congress, we believe, leaves 
the Nation better off than when that 
session began. 


THE GOBLINS WILL GET YOU 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE ARMAMENT 


CONFERENCE 


AT WASHINGTON 


BY ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT 


N Pennsylvania Avenue not far 
() from the Treasury Building there 

is a booth in which are displayed 
weather charts. Among them is a regis- 
tering thermometer. As the metallic 
arm of this thermometer moves up or 
down it records in a red line on a re- 
volving cylinder the variations of tem- 
perature for a week. On what chanced 
te be the warmest November day on 
record I saw the arm well up above the 
dark line that marked the average tem- 
perature for this time of year, and be- 
hind it its red trail mounting from a 
point below the average a day or two 
before to its unprecedented height. 

If there could have been prepared a 
mechanism to record the emotional at- 
mosphere of the Armament Conference 
here, the red trail on the chart for the 
past four or five days would be un- 
pleasantly near the bottom. 

3eginning rather high, showing an 
atmosphere of hope at the start, the red 
trail would have shot sharply upward 
after Mr. Hughes’s opening speech stat- 
ing the American proposal, then after 
a slight sag for a day it would have 
mounted rapidly to a new height. to 
record the gratification at Mr. Balfour’s 
acceptance of the proposal in its main 
structure. Maintained very nearly at 
that high level by the interest aroused 
by the Chinese proposals for a new 
policy on the part of the Powers toward 
China, the red trail would have made 
another ascent as a result of the two 
events of November 21—the reply of the 
eight Powers to the Chinese proposals 
and the effect of M. Briand’s speech. 
Then the trail would have started down- 
ward, dropping rather suddenly with the 
receipt over the cables of Lord Curzon’s 
Speech in England on November 24, and 
reliaining throughout the week at an 


emotional pressure distinctly low. 

The more the people generally realize 
that it is just emotional weather, the 
truer view they will have of what is 


happening here. This period of depres- 


sion was bound to come. I expected it 
{0 .. gin a few days sooner than it did. 
Th. -ejoicing at the evident success of 
Mr. ifughes’s diplomatic stroke at the 
bec:..ning was bound to be succeeded by 
SO anxiety while the experts were at 
Wor examining the details. That anx- 
le] as forgotten in the raising of the 


qu ons about China and in the antici- 


pation of M. Briand’s eloquence; but it 
was sure to reappear; and here it is, 
reinforced by the words of Britain’s 
Foreign Minister. 

This emotional weather, with its 
periods of high and low pressure, is not 
primarily within the Conference itself, 
but constitutes the states of its atmos- 
phere. And that atmosphere is supplied 
by the newspaper press. Never has the 
press performed in any other interna- 
tional council the function it is perform- 
ing here. It is the air which the Con- 
ference breathes; it is the medium 
through which its decisions reach the 
peoples represented, and—what is quite 
as important—the decisions of the peo- 
ples reach their representatives here. 
Without the press this Conference would 
be stifled; without it there would be 
communications between the delegates 
but not between the nations. The ad- 
vantages of such a Conference in the 
open are obvious; the disadvantage is 
that it is subject to the states of its own 
atmosphere, the inclemencies of mental 
and emotional weather. 

There need be no fear that life in the 
open is going to prove unwholesome for 
diplomats. Already these diplomats, un- 
accustomed as they are to the rigors of 
publicity, are adapting themselves to 
their new circumstances. Like the 
young men who went from an indoor 
life out to the camps and the trenches, 
and throve, these diplomats seem to 
find this open-air diplomacy invigora- 
ting. Seventeenth Street (unimagina- 
tive name) is the principal scene of the 
Conference. Starting near the Potomac 
River, it runs past the impressive but 
ugly State, Army, and Navy Building. 
On one side is the park; on the other 
side are four buildings occupying, with 
their surrounding grounds, each a block 
of street front. Obliquely opposite the 
State, Army, and Navy Building is the 
Coreoran Art Gallery; next is the Red 
Cross Building; next, the Continental 
Memorial Hall of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution; and next, at the 
foot of the street, the building of the 
Pan-American Union—the association of 
nations in North and South America. It 
is in Continental Memorial Hall that the 
occasional public sessions of the Con- 
ference are held—there have been three 
so far. It is in the main rooms or halls 
of the Pan-American Building that the 


meetings of the delegates are held when 
they are sitting virtually as Committees 
of the Whole—the delegations of the five 
principal associated Powers sitting as a 
Committee on Armament, and the dele- 
gations of all nine Powers sitting as a 
Committee on the Far East. At the foot 
of the street is the Jeweled Arch, a tem- 
porary structure, beautifully illuminated 
at night at the opening of the Confer- 
ence, and still flashing its colors in the 
sunlight of each bright day. Beyond, 
and facing B Street, with its wings ex- 
tending toward the bending river, is the 
immense low structure of the new Navy 
Building. I do not know how many 
hundred yards of corridors in this build- 
ing are lined with rooms set aside and 
equipped for the use of the secretaries 
of the delegations and for-the press cor- 
respondents. Here regularly the corre- 
spondents from various parts of the 
world not only find facilities for their 
work, but also meet spokesmen (in 
many cases delegates themselves) for 
the principal delegations, to receive in- 
formation, obtain points of view, and 
ask questions. It is not only in the 
open sessions, but here through these 
conferences with the men of the press of 
many countries, that the delegates work 
in the atmosphere of publicity, encoun- 
ter its gusts, feel perhaps its low press- 
ures, but on the whole seem to find it 
bracing. 

It was in this atmosphere of publicity 
that the French Premier delivered his 
eloquent speech of November 21. He 
knew very well that he was addressing 
not merely a few delegates but a listen- 
ing world, and especially France (his 
own country, whose credentials he had 
received by a parliamentary vote), Amer- 
ica, Great Britain, and Germany. He 
was helped to visualize this world-wide 
audience by the audience immediately 
before him. Within the walls of that 
comparatively small hall were people 
from all quarters of the globe. Most of 
them, it is true, were really—all of them 
nominally—friendly. Of those not offi- 
cially entitled to admission, there were 
probably an unusually large proportion 
who obtained admission because of their 
sympathetie interest in France. There 
were present, however, as M. Briand 
very well knew, many who were nearly, 
if not quite, as critical and suspicious of 
France as if they had been Germans. 
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And on each side of the hall he saw the 
representatives of the press—human am- 
plifiers. He therefore had not only the 
stimulus of a real though imagined audi- 
ence, but of an almost completely repre- 
sentative audience before his eyes. To 
that stimulus he responded with a 
vibrant voice and with gestures as elo- 
quent as his words. At times his tones 
were as if he were seeking in music and 
poetry a means of expression denied to 


words unaided. At times his out- 
stretched fingers seemed as if they 
sought to clutch from the air some 


tangible and visible form for his thought. 
And yet in substance the idea he con- 
veyed was simple. Moral disarmament 
must precede effectual physical disarma- 
ment. In America people are morally 
disarmed. In Europe, however, it is 
different. Neither Russia nor Germany 
is morally disarmed, and as long as they 
are not they are a threat to their neigh- 
bors on the land. No nation can im- 
provise a navy; but with an army it is 
different. Every citizen is a potential 
soldier; every factory is a_ potential 
munitions plant. At one time Germany 
nearly joined Russia, and it was only 
the support which the French army gave 
to Poland that prevented the junction. 
There are people in Germany, especially 
working people, who are now morally 
disarmed; and when their spirit spreads 
to the whole nation there will be se- 
curity. In the meantime France, in 
spite of the unsettled situation, is cut- 
ting down her army by one-third, and 
soon the French Government will be 
authorized by law to reduce further the 
military service—and that means the 
size of the conscripted army—by one- 
half. France has failed to secure from 
her Allies guaranties of safety, and she 
has been left to do police work in dis- 
turbed regions in Europe. She does not 
ask for help; but she asks to be allowed 
to protect herself and to keep the peace 
without a sense of moral isolation. 

It was not M. Briand’s speech alone 
that made that occasion memorable, but 
the replies that came from Britain and 
America in the words of Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Hughes. They were words which 
expressed an understanding of the posi- 
tion of France. Mr. Balfour’s speech 
expressed appreciation of this revelation 
of French’ anxieties, and emphasized M. 
3riand’s point of the necessity for moral 
disarmament before physical disarma- 
ment by pointing out that America, 
Britain, France, Italy, and Japan can 
limit naval armament because they are 
morally disarmed and no one threatens 
them by sea, but France has no assur- 
ance that either in Germany or Russia 
moral disarmament has made such 
progress as to justify immediate mate- 
rial disarmament. And Mr. Balfour, by 
a rhetorical question that was a most 
effective kind of affirmation, declared 
that if France were again in danger 
from aggression, through lust of domina- 
tion, Britain would not shrink from 
further sacrifice in defense of the cause 
for which she had lost a million dead. 
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And Mr. Hughes, after a tribute to the 
valor of France in her stand for liberty, 
declared with words that are worthy to 
be inscribed on some enduring monu- 
ment where they may often be read: 
“There is no moral isolation for the 
defenders of liberty and justice.” 
Within two days the signs of an ap- 
proaching low pressure in the emotional 
atmosphere became obvious. At first, at 
least, there was no indication that this 
area of low pressure had any other than 
an unofficial origin. In fact, the authori- 
tative words of the nations’ representa- 


-tives gave evidence of a growing mutual 


understanding, particularly on the part 
of the British; but the discussion con- 
tinued in the press. It is unreasonable 
to expect a nation to move as rapidly 
as its representatives can. Moreover, 
with the subsidence of the expectant 
spirit that prevailed before M. Briand 
spoke there was a recurrence to the 
mood of anxiety. The experts were at 
work quietly on the details of naval 
armament. There was a dearth of news. 
That always means an opportunity for 
rumor and speculation. The politicians 
had a chance to nurse their second 
thoughts. Fears of some design on the 
part of France to gain some imperialis- 
tic end were expressed. In particular, 
British correspondents deplored the fact 
that just when the nations were in a 
mood to stop naval competition the voice 
of France should be raised in defense of 
her army. The English, like all traders 
—and they are great traders, pioneers 
in commerce, and are proud of it—are 
romantic. Their experience in penetrat- 
ing all parts of the world and discover- 
ing what is exotic and mysterious in 
strange regions has developed heir 
capacity for romance. And Americans 
are not far behind the British in this 
romantic tendency. It is with some- 
thing of the nervous pleasure that a 
child reads of the magic of India that 
some of the debaters in the columns of 
the press began to conjure up a coming 
disaster, an impending chaos, if every- 
body, and particularly the French, did 
not take care. 

The “Gobble-uns ’ll git you,” was the 
burden of their song, “ef you don’t 
watch out.” 

And then'came Lord Curzon’s so-called 
“warning to France,” spoken at a lunch- 
eon on Thanksgiving Day. He told 
France her security lay not in her arms, 
but in the conscience of the world. “It 
is not for Great Britain,” he said, “to 
submit to sacrifices, while others pass 
them by,” and he added, “If we are will- 
ing to reduce our naval strength, let not 
other Powers be allowed to build up 
other engines or instruments of attack.” 
Whether Lord Curzon was correctly 
quoted, or whether he had any intention 
of warning France, I do not know. It 
does not affect, however, the fact that 
immediately the atmospheric pressure 
here went lower. 

It may be well, in the meantime, to 
keép in mind certain facts. Britain, 
America, and Japan have agreed not to 
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increase their navies—and they a: 
among friends. France, next-door neig! 
bor to a nation that has ravaged her 
land twice within fifty years and is by 
no means repentant, has already reduce | 
her army and is proceeding to cut it in 
half. According to figures obtained fro: 
American military authorities, as rv- 
ported in the “Scientific American” for 
December, the French army numbers 
884,000; the British, 625,000. The French 
are proceeding to reduce their arny 
materially. Aside from colonial troops, 
the French army when reduced will, it 
is estimated, according to a despatch 
from France, amount to not more than 
250,000. Of course the British can give 
an explanation of the need for an army 
certainly much larger than that to 
which France will be reduced; and tiie 
explanation will undoubtedly be sound. 
May it not also be just to greet with 
something besides warning and fore- 
boding the explanation of France? 

Of course this period of depression 
will pass; the atmosphere will become 
clearer; there is no evidence that it has 
lowered the spirits of any delegate. 

In the meantime the question of the 
Far East has been under discussion. 
China’s ten demands—or suggestions, 
perhaps, they had better be called— 
evoked from the eight other Powers here 
assembled the following declaration—a 
document of historic significance: 


It is the firm intention of the Pow- 
ers attending this Conference herein- 
after mentioned, to wit, the United 
States of America, Belgium, the Brit- 
ish Empire, France, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, and Portugal: 

(1) To respect the sovereignty, the 
independence, and the territorial and 
administrative integrity of China. 

(2) To provide the fullest and most 
unembarrassed opportunity to China 
to develop and maintain for herself 
effective and stable government. 

(3) To use their influence for the 
purpose of effectually establishing 
and maintaining the principle of 
equal opportunity for the commerce 
and industry of all nations through- 
out the territory of China. 

(4) To refrain from taking advan- 
tage of the present conditions in 
order to seek special rights or privi- 
leges which would abridge the rights 
of the subjects or citizens of friendly 
States and from countenancing action 
inimical to the security of such 
States. 


This translates the Hay doctrine of 
the Open Door, the Root-Takahira agree 
ment, and the Lansing-Ishii agreenient 
into terms of not merely assent but 
“firm intention,” and puts that purpose 
into a public document signed under 
conditions of the greatest publicity and 
made in such a form that for the ob- 
servance of it each Power is morally 
responsible to all the others. 

At once the matter of applying tliese 
general principles to specific cases was 
undertaken by the delegates. Already 
progress has been made in the task. It 
is not an easy undertaking. In certain 
matters China was glad to enter into 
treaties to yield up some of her adminis- 
trative independence. In other maiiers 
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it was in the interest of humanity (for 
example, in the matter of extorting con- 
fession from foreign prisoners by tor- 
ture) for her to be required to do so. 
Many of the arrangements which it 
might be well to terminate are so long 
established that it is not a simple mat- 
ter to set them aside without disarrang- 
ing much that is desirable and right. 
Under this head may be considered the 
post offices managed by foreign nations 
on Chinese territory. There is of course 
an immense field in which China exer- 
cises administrative independence. That 
the Powers agree not to infringe upon. 
There is another field in which China 
has made concessions by treaty. In 
these matters the Powers agree not to 
infringe one another’s rights. There is 
a third field in which foreign nations 
exercise what seem like sovereign rights 
by common consent but without open 
treaty. These practices the Powers are 
examining to discover what they are and 
how they came about and how they can 
be ended if they ought to be ended. For 
example, it is understood that all the 
Powers are agreed that as soon as prac- 
ticable all postal arrangements within 
China should be transferred to the Chi- 
nese, who have developed now a. good 
postal system of their own. 

The Conference has reached a stage 
where it is necessary to study a number 
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A GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION OF CHINA’S 
RELATION TO THE POWERS 


A represents the existing integrity of 
China, which the Powers have bound them- 
selves to respect. 

B represents matters in which China has 
by her consent given up sovereignty. Here 
the Powers agree to respect each other 
equally. 

C represents matters not determined by 
treaty and subject to inquiry and, if need 
be, correction. 


of subjects of immense detail (among 
them the vastly important subjects of 
poison gas, submarines, and other new 
instruments of war). The whole spirit 
of the Conference is characterized by a 
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determination to get at the facts and to 
reach ultimately wherever a decision is 
possible an agreement and where a de- 
cision is impossible an understanding as 
to why it is impossible. 

Of course, as the sluggard says, there 
are lions in the way. 

But what the sluggard ignores is the 
fact that there is a way. 

That way is the way of understand- 
ing. 

There has been renewed lately the 
talk of an association of nations. If 
there come out of this Conference other 
conferences and ultimately something 
that can be called an association of na- 
tions, the product will be natural. There 
will be no attempt to work out the 
scheme for an organization and then set 
it to work to find out what tasks it is 
fit to do. The tasks are being tackled 
first, and whatever scheme may come 
will develop in the doing of the tasks. 

The man will not be made to fit the 
clothes. The clothes will be made to 
fit the man. 


Meanwhile there are no real, live gob- 
lins near enough to be identified. It is 
true, as the sluggard observes, there are 
lions without. They are in plain sight; 
but these the delegates are showing 
every disposition to go out and slay. 

Washington, D. C., November 27, 1921. 


PREMIER BRIAND’S FAREWELL MESSAGE TO AMERICA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF THE OUTLOOK 
BY STEPHANE LAUZANNE, EDITOR OF «LE MATIN,” PARIS 


SAID to M. Briand: 
“The wonderful trip is over. You 
are going back to France. If you 


had a message for those you are leaving 
behind you, what would you say?” 

His reply was quick and to the point: 

“IT would say, in the first place, that 
those who have not seen Americans in 
their own country do not know them. 
Before I came here I thought I knew 
Americans. I had dealt with their Am- 
bassadors; I had received calls from 
their great business men; I had seen 
their soldiers—all of which had given 
me an impression of America. But when 
I found myself on United States soil, 
when I went through its immense cities, 
above all, when I saw its people—the 
people of the streets, of meetings—I 
realized that my first impression was 
nothing but the merest outline. The 
mistake that statesmen make is that 
they see only other statesmen, and do 
not pay sufficient attention to people. 
People are everything. They make and 
unmeke history. They write it. States- 
men sierely hold the pen—and they do 
not «:ways hold it well.” 

“Did you gather the impression,” I 
askei, “that this Washington Confer- 
ence a Conference of peoples?” 

a thousand times yes,” replied 


M. Briand. “It was in the name of the 
entire American people that Mr. Hughes 
spoke at Memorial Hall when he brought 
his remarkable proposal for the limita- 
tion of naval armaments. There can be 
no more doubt about that than there isin 
the power of the sun’s light. And every- 
where it was nations who replied, some 
joyfully, others a little apprehensively, 
all of them hopefully. May I say that 
I too spoke in the name of the entire 
people of France? It was one of the 
stirring moments of my political career. 
I too would have liked to do what Mr. 
Hughes did—get up and say to this as- 
sembly gathered together from all cor- 
ners of the universe: ‘France will follow 
your example. She is ready to scrap her 
armies as you have scrapped your fleets, 
to proclaim a holiday for the construc- 
tion of her cannon as you are proclaim- 
ing one for the construction of your 
battleships.’ I know that if I had said 
this I would have obtained the greatest 
triumph that could be obtained by a 
political man, and Memorial Hall would 
have rung with applause. But I could 
not say such a thing without disregard 
for my people and for the truth, and 
without failing in my duty. All Amer- 
ica has to do is to look toward England 
and Japan. If she comes to an under- 


standing* with Japan and England, she 
is safe. But France has to think of 
Germany, Russia, the Mohammedans, 
and all of feverish Europe still in arms. 
She would give a great deal to be able 
to lay down her shield and her armor, 
but she cannot give up her life. And in so 
doing she would be risking her life.’ 

The French Premier paused a mo- 
ment, and went gn: 

“The important thing is not so much 
to lay down one’s sword as to decide not 
to use it. We in France are resolved 
never to be the first to draw the sword 
we are still forced to carry. This is an 
unalterable decision. Let us work hard 
to make every people adopt the same 
resolution. The day they all do, those 
same swords may be relegated to our 
museums. Until then we must try to 
have as light a sword as possible, one 
that will cost as little as it can. Amer- 
ica, in this connection, has almost per- 
formed a miracle. She will help us to 
perform others. For this is the land of 
miracles. Just as there has been no 
scientist to suppress death, so there has 
been no country to suppress war. But 
America has delayed war in the same 
way that scientists have delayed death. 
Once again, America has served hu- 
manity well!” 

















INSTRUMENTS OF WAR 








THE LAUNCHIN:;: 
OF A GREAT 
AMERICAN 
BATTLESHIP 
THAT NOW FACES 
THE SCRAP-HEAP 


The super-dreadnoucht 
West Virginia, which is 








seen gliding down the 
ways of the Newport 
News Shipbuilding Works, 
where she was launched 
on November 19, is slated 
for the scrap-heap if the 
present Arms Conference 
plans go through 
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TRIAL FLIGHT OF THE DIRIGIBLE “ROMA” AT LANGLEY FIELD, VIRGINIA 


The Roma, recently bought from italy by the United States, ts the largest semi-rigid dirigible in 
the United States at the present time. She carries a crew of eight officers and twenty men 














AND OF PEACE 








GENERAL DIAZ 
SMOKING THE 
PIPE OF PEACE 
WITH CHIEF 
PLENTICOOS, 
OF THE CROW 
TRIBE 


General Armando Vittorio 
Diaz, Italy’s chief mili- 
tary representative at the 
burial of our Unknown 
Soldier, is shown lighting 
the pipe of peace pre- 
sented to him by a Crow 
chief from Montana who 
isited Washington to pay 
his respects to the Great 
Father, President Harding 
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A GREAT GRAIN 
ELEVATOR TO 
BELONG TO THE 
STATE OF 
NEW YORK 


This elevator, one of the 
largest in the world, is 
being erected by the 
State of New York at 
yowanus Jay, in New 
York Harbor, to handle 
the enormous shipments 
of wheat coming via the 
Barge Canal. This canal 
is said to be handling 
more grain shi, nents 
than ever before. It is, 
of course, a competitor 
of the Canadian canc’s 
connecting the Grent 
Lakes with the Atlantic. 
seaboard, This is the 
first of several similar 
grain elevators to be built 








IS TRANSPORT. BY AIR A SUCCESS? 


EDITOR OF 


a question thoughtful Americans are 

asking with growing frequency. 
United States mails are daily carried ona 
seventy-two-hour schedule between New 
York and San Francisco, thus gaining 
two days on the fastest transcontinental 
railway: service, and last spring the 
coast-to-coast mail delivery was actually 
accomplished in 334% hours from the 
time the mail was put on board the air- 
plane in San Francisco to the moment it 
reached Mineola, Long Island. This ex- 
perimental extra-rapid mail delivery was 
achieved as a result of an all-night flight 
from Cheyenne to Omaha, a distance of 
some eight hundred miles. It is need- 
less to stress the value of this demon- 
stration; the figures speak for them- 
selves. 

But, while the mails are swiftly car- 
ried through the air from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, the traveler who should wish 
to take advantage of the Wright broth- 
ers’ invention for the purpose of cutting 
down distances will find it impossible to 
do so in the United States. It is true 
that he may charter an airplane and fly 
from New York to San Francisco, fol- 
lowing the United States Air Mailfroute, 
where he may take advantage of the 
“ground organization’—air ports, fuel 
depots, radio stations, emergency fields 
—provided for the safety of the mail 
fliers. Outside of this route he will face 
much greater hazards, as landing-fields 
are few and far between. And should 
this traveler inquire into the competency 
of the pilot and the safety of the air- 
plane, he will discover, to his astonish- 
ment, that no official standards govern 
either. 

The airplane in question, if built by a 
reputable firm, probably left the factory 
embodying all the safety features known 
to aeronautical engineering; but its 
maintenance may have been neglected 
since it was put in service, although this 
may not be visible under a new coat of 
varnish or paint, and the traveler has 
no megns of ascertaining the present 
condition of the machine. The pilot 
may be known as a first-rate flier with 
several thousand hours’ experience in 
the air; still, he may suffer from some 
organic trouble which, though unimpor- 
tant in the beginning, might quite unex- 
pectedly assume serious proportions in 
the air; again the traveler is unable to 
determine this. 

Such a state of affairs seems almost 
incredible, considering that before a 
man can drive an automobile he is com- 
pelled to pass an examination, and that 
buildings, bridges, and seacraft are regu- 
larly inspected and licensed by the Gov- 
ernment or other public authorities. Yet 
the fact stands that to-day any person 
can build and fly any kind of aircraft 
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BY LADISLAS D’ORCY 


and take up paying passengers without 
being compelled by the law to show his 
qualifications for such an enierprise. 

Some States of the Union have passed 
legislation for the regulation of air navi- 
gation and some cities have added sun- 
dry ordinances to this incomplete legal 
apparatus; but these laws and rules are 
seldom, if ever, enforced. Furthermore, 
it is not desirable that aviation be regu- 
lated by State laws, for the possible ex- 
istence of forty-eight different aerial 
codes would prove nothing short of a 
calamity whose chief result would be to 
stifle the healthy growth of air trans- 
port. To visualize what this would 
mean, suffice it to remember that in the 
course of a trip from New York to San 
Francisco at least ten States have to be 
flown over in a total time not ‘exceeding 
thirty-six hours. Aircraft move alto- 
gether too fast to be regulated individu- 
ally by States. In Europe, where the 
areas of the sovereign countries are, as 
a rule, no larger than that of the differ- 
ent States of the Union, the absolute 
need of a common aerial code found its 
expression in the International Conven- 
tion for the Regulation of Air Naviga- 
tion elaborated by the Peace Conference, 
to which all the Allied Powers became 
signatories. Although the United States 
signed this Convention, Congress has not 
so far ratified it, as it is linked up with 
the League of Nations Covenant, nor has 
it provided for any National air legisla- 
tion. A rapid solution of the resulting 
“aerial lawlessness” may, however, be 
expected if Congress passes the bill 
(S. 2448) which Senator Wadsworth, of 
New York, has introduced in the Senate, 
and which provides for the creation in 
the Department of Commerce of a Bu- 
reau of Civil Aeronautics and the ap- 
pointment of a Commissioner of Civil 
Aeronautics whose jurisdiction would 
practically extend over all civil air 
activities in the United States. 

This Commissioner would license the 
operation of civil aircraft after due in- 
spection of their design and construction 
in the factory, and would, in addition, 
maintain a periodical inspection service 
to ascertain the conditions under which 
the machines are maintained. He would 
furthermore issue certificates of compe- 
tency to aviators qualifying for their 
duties through theoretical and practical 
examinations, and through a medical 
visit which also would be periodically 
renewed. Finally, he would foster the 
development of civil aeronautics by de- 
veloping the “ground organization” and 
enforcing the aerial traffic rules required 
for safe flying. 

How urgent the need of such a Federal 
agency is may be seen from a report, 
prepared by the Manufacturers Aircraft 
Association, on the aviation accidents 
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which occurred in the United States 
from January 1 to June 30, 1921. There 
are recorded for this period a tota! of 
58 accidents for an aggregate flight 
mileage estimated at 3,250,000, and of 
this total ten accidents caused four‘een 
fatalities, twenty accidents were respon- 
sible for injury to the occupants, while 
in eighteen instances there were no 
casualties. This works out as one fatal 
accident for every 325,000 miles flown, 
a ratio which compares favorably with 
official foreign figures if the estimate of 
the American flight mileage is substan- 
tially correct. In Great Britain, for in- 
stance, the number of fatal aviation acci- 
dents per miles flown in 1920 was one in 
195,000 miles; but it is only fair to add 
that the English weather, with its fre. 
quent fogs, is particularly adverse to 
flying. Considering this circumstance, 
the showing made is remarkably good, 
for the total British flight mileage rep- 
resents some 62,000 separate aerial 
journeys, in which 106,712 passengers 
were carried, so that fatalities among 
the latter were one for every 7,750 
flights. 

On the other hand, the greatest credit 
is due to American aircraft constructors 
and pilots for having made such a safe 
showing despite the lack of Federal air 
regulation. Had the latter been in ex- 
istence, the number of accidents would 
undoubtedly have been less. This ap 
pears clearly from the report of the 
Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association, 
which carefully analyzes the causes of 
these accidents. Thus it is shown that 
seventeen accidents were caused by the 
pilot, either through incompetence, care 
lessness, or bad judgment, to which 
number should be added eight due to 
“stunting.” Although “stunting” is a 
necessary requirement in aerial fighting 
and it may in unusual cases prove of 
great help to civilian pilots finding 
themselves in a tight corner, the prac- 
tice of indiscriminately “stunting” civil 
airplanes is indefensible from the view 
point of safety, and it should therefore 
be prohibited when the Federal Govern- 
ment shall possess the power of doing 80. 
Canada, Great Britain, and France have 
come to the same conclusion, and heavy 
penalties, including the suspension of 
the pilot’s certificate, await the offenders 
against this ruling. 

Lack of proper inspection of the ail 
plane prior to the flight was responsi 
ble for eleven accidents, while poo 
landing-fields or a lack of them caused 
eight mishaps. The remainder of the 
accidents are apportioned as to theif 
causes between lack of weather fore 
casting, lack of route directions. colli: 
sion, and unknown causes. The follow 
ing is a recapitulation in tabulated fort 
of the civil aviation accidents which 
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EUROPE 


B: Belgian; E: English; 
D: Dutch; G: German; 
I: Italian; Sp: Spanish; 
Sw: Swedish 


THE GROWING 
NETWORK OF 
AIR LINES 


OVER EUROPE 
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occurred in the United States from 
January 1 to June 30, 1921: 
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Collision ......... : 1 

Carelessness on 2 

Cause unknown ........................ a oe 
Total number of accidents........... 58 


With reference to the above statistics, 
it should be noted that, according to the 
estimate of the Manufacturers Aircraft 
Association, some 1,200 aircraft are en- 
saged in commercial flying in the United 
States to-day. But, despite this large 
huniber, not a single aerial passenger 
service operates on a regular schedule 
in this country, chiefly because of the 


lack of-“ground organization” and the 
absence of Governmental regulation. 


The 3,250,000 miles flown by civil air- 
crati during the first six months of this 
year are almost entirely the result of 


Wha! may be called “itinerant flying”— 
that is, operating in the neighborhood 
of iven locality from a single field. 
“Jo ding”—or “beach hopping” in the 
Case of seaplanes—with paying passen- 
sers tiade up the bulk of this business. 
Intercity’ flights represent only a small 
Percentage of the total flight mileage. 


Ticrefore, if we Wish further to pur- 


sue the inquiry whether transport by air 
is a success, we have to look for infor- 
mation abroad, where regular aerial 
passenger services are in daily opera- 
tion. The majority of these air lines 
are operated by French companies, 
which are heavily subsidized by their 
xovernment. Thus for the fiscal year of 
1921 a sum of 20,000,000 franes was ear- 
marked for subsidies alone out of the 
civil aviation budget of 185,000,000 
francs. The remainder of the appropria- 
tion is provided for the maintenance of 
the Government agency which regulates 
civil flying, for the development of com- 
mercial aircraft types, air ports, ete. 
The subsidy takes the form of a pre- 
mium paid in proportion to the number 
of passengers and pounds of freight car- 
ried, in addition to which the Govern- 
ment assumes the obligation to pay the 
company one-half the construction cost 
of each new commercial airplane that is 
added to its fleet. 

Critics of this subsidy scheme assert 
that it is too generous and that it will 
eventually stifle true commercial air 
enterprise. The answer to this criticism 
is that the French Government is deter- 
mined to build up a commercial air fleet 
which should serve as a reservoir of 
trained pilots and auxiliary matériel in 
time of war. Now to keep this fleet go- 
ing on sound business principles a clien- 
tele of aerial travelers has to be created 
first, and to this end the subsidy is 
large enough to enable the air-transport 
companies to carry passengers at a rate 


hardly in excess of that charged by rail- 
ways or steamships if one considers the 
time and money saved. This may be 
gathered from the following table: 


Time (hours) Fare (francs) 


- Railway & Railway & 

Route Air Steamer Air Steamer 
Paris-London .......... 3 7 300 181 
Paris-Amsterdam .... 414 13 300 122 
Parie-Prague ............ 7 12 nO 31s 
Toulouse-—Casablanea $1 oo S40 670 


It is admitted that to-day the opera- 
tion on schedule of commercial air- 
planes is not profitable, and that in most 
cases it even involves financial loss. The 
reasons for this situation are, first, that 
the operating companies are still using 
a large number of converted war air- 
planes, which are not the most efficient 
from the commercial view-point; and, 
second, that, being held to a schedule, 
the machines often fly with small ‘pay 
loads,” whereby their earning capacity 
is naturally reduced. On the other 
hand, airplanes purely designed for com- 
mercial purposes have proved to be 
much less costly in operation and main- 
tenance than the converted war craft, so 
that the gradual weeding out of the lat- 
ter is bound to prove a boon to the 
operating companies. 

As to the public’s response to the ap- 
peal of air transport, statistics show a 
very marked growth in the number of 
aerial: travelers as well as in the amount 
of merchandise shipped by air. This de- 
velopment seems to justify the conten- 
tion of the French Air Department that 
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THE MUNICIPAL AIR PORT AT HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


when the public shall have acquired the 
habit of traveling by air the flying 
clientele will have assumed pro- 
portions that the air-transport com- 
panies will become self-supporting, and 
so justify a large reduction in the sub- 
sidies. 

The following table, which is based on 
data compiled by the French Air Depart- 
ment, shows to what extent commercial 
aviation has developed in France since 
September, 1919, when the Government 
authorized the resumption of civil flying. 
The figures for 1921 include only the 
first four months of operation. 


such 


NE si cieataisin: sieliotadelion 1919 2 1920 1921 ? 
Number of flights...... 1,173 4,428 1,625 
Number of passengers 72s 5,968 1,884 
l’ounds of merchandise.. 30,800 271,100 92,900 
Pounds of mail.............. 1,025 13,900 1,655 


1 September 1 to December 31 only. 
2 January 1 to April 30 only. 


While the poundage of merchandise 
earried by airplanes may not seem very 
impressive in the light of railway or 
steamship operation, it should be real- 
ized that air-borne freight is of a spe- 
cial nature, in which. precious articles 
of small bulk and light weight pre- 
dominate. During the past year the 
value of air-borne merchandise imported 
into and exported from England, mostly 
clothes and furs, had a total value of 
£5,000,000. Among the more important 
shipments there was one of French 
clothes for womene worth £1,500,000, 
while other merchandise included men’s 
and boys’ clothing, watches, electrical 
appliances, paintings, and motion-picture 
films. How rapidly this aerial trade is 
growing may also be seen from the fact 
that for the last quarter of 1920 the 
value of British imports and exports 


7 Decemb:r 


was four tims 
correspondiig 


carried by aircraft 
greater than for the 
period in 1919. 

It is not only the time-saving featu:e 
which prompts a growing percentage of 
the European business world to take «d- 
vantage of air transport. High speed Sy 
itself cannot introduce a new means of 
rapid locomotion. It must be seconded 
by reliability and safety. Of the latter 
we have given exhaustive data in con- 
nection with air transport, but a few 
words remain to be said with respect to 
reliability. 

Abroad the reliability of the air- 
transport services varies a good deal 
according to the operating company. On 
the Paris—London route, for instance, 
the French services maintain, as a rule, 
their schedules better than their British 
competitors, because the former are 
penalized for every ten minutes de- 
faulted on departure, the penalty being 


charged against the subsidy. This sys- 
tem works surprisingly well. On the 
Toulouse-Casablanca route—the only 


one for which figures are available—tie 
operating company maintained in 1920a 
service efficiency of 96 per cent; that is, 
it defaulted only 4 per cent of the sched- 
uled flights. This is very remarkable if 
it is considered that this route runs 
over large stretches of wild country, 
mainly in Morocco, and that its total 
length is 1,200 miles. 

Facts such as these speak for them- 
selves. They show that the European 
business world is realizing that it pays 
to travel by air if one is in a hurry, and 
that it equally pays to ship by air cer- 
tain classes of merchandise which lose 
much of their value by delays in de 
livery. Hence they cheerfully pay the 
comparatively high rates which the air 
lines are forced to charge until an in- 
creasing volume of business will war- 
rant their reduction. 


A GREAT DAY FOR THE COUNTRY 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF THE OUTLOOK 


CTOBER 12, 1921, was a glorious 
day for the good people of this 
continent, a black day for those 

of perverse mind. 

On October 12, 1921, the State Police 
Forces of those States wise enough and 
lucky enough to possess that modern 
essential got together with each other 
and with the Royal Canadian Mounted 


Police, looked into each other’s eyes 
square and shook hands hard. 
Canada, Pennsylvania, New York, 


Maryland, New Jersey, Michigan, Massa- 
chusetts, West Virginia, Connecticut- 
these places the canny criminal will 
avoid. Or, having committed his mis- 
deed in one of the nine, he will at least 
choose none of the remainder for his 
asylum. 


BY KATHERINE MAYO 


The manner of it was this: Pennsyl- 
vania gave a party. For the first time 
since its creation, the Pennsylvania 
State Police Force as a whole gave a 
Field Day. Each of the five troops com- 
posing the organization picked twelve 
men to defend its honor in feats of 
horsemanship to be displayed in a single 
afternoon’s tournament. And to that 
tournament the Governor of the State 
and the Superintendent of the Depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania State Police bade 
the Commander of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police and the Commander of 
each of our State Forces. Each chief, 
furthermore, was invited to bring with 
him nine men in uniform. And all were 
to be the guests of Pennsylvania. 

A wiser, happier, more statesmanlike 


step has never been taken in the direc- 
tion of law and order in our domestic 
history. 

Colonel Vandercook, of the Michigan 
Force, and John J. Hurley, of Connecti- 
cut, came unattended. Colonel Arnold, 
of West Virginia, also arrived alone—be- 
cause, while not a man of his Force could 
be spared from duty in his tormented 
State, he would not have those men 
without a representative at so signifi 
cant a gathering. Colonel Foote, of the 
Massachusetts State Police, came ccom 
panied by his junior officer only, for the 
reason that Massachusetts’s uniformed 
force, although in active training, has 
not yet taken the field. But Major 
Duffas of Canada, Major Chandler of 
New York, Colonel Baughman of Mary 
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iand, and Colonel Schwarzkopf of New 
jersey brought each his quota of fine 
young soldiers of the law, every man of 
‘hem sharp on his mettle to uphold the 
pride of his own outfit. 

By the morning of the 12th all had 
assembled in the headquarters hotel in 
Harrisburg. And there you saw them, 
each State by itself, each markedly dif- 
ferentiated by its uniform, standing 
aout in separate and distinct groups, 
ctiff, straight, and snappy, each lot look- 
ing at each other lot from afar off only, 
cach saying to each other, as clearly as 
bearing can speak: “We haven’t been 
introduced yet. We don’t know quite 
who you are. We’re not too keen about 
strangers.” 

Then came the tournament. 

They held it on “the Island,” a big 
parade-ground just outside the city. De- 
spite a bitter cold wind, thousands of 
spectators had gathered there since 
early morning to secure good seats. At 
two o’clock arrived William C. Sproul, 
Governor of Pennsylvania; Colonel John 
C. Groome, former Superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania State Police; Major Lynn 
G. Adams, present Superintendent; and 
the eight visiting commanders. A dis- 
mounted parade of all the visiting con- 
tingents, headed by the Canadians and 
followed by Pennsylvania State Police, 
opened the show. Then as the visitors 
fell into place behind the reviewing 
party, leaving the Pennsylvanians pa- 
raded in line, the Governor presented to 
his own Force a set of colors, Federal 
and State, these colors henceforth to be 
held, each year, in the custody of what- 
ever Troop of the Force shall reach the 
highest average in pistol shooting. 

Next came a most moving ceremony: 
Ten names were read out. Then, at a 
word of command, ten troopers, stepping 
forth from the long firm line of iron 
gray, advanced abreast to the point 
where the Chief Executive of the State, 
standing between the newly presented 
colors of State and Nation, awaited. 
Captain Paul B. Stout, Private Frank 
Hershey, Corporal Edward T. Cohee, of 

” Troop; Corporal Metcalf, Corporal 
I. Trautwein, Private John A. Kline, of 
“B” Troop; Corporal William A. Banks, 
of “C” Troop; First Sergeant Thomas 
Martin, Private Louis B. Goldberg, of 
“D” Troop; Sergeant Joseph Merrifield, 
of “i” Troop—those ten men, “for ex- 


coptional bravery in the performance of 
duty.” were now to receive citations—to 
receive a word from the Chief of State, 
a bit of ribbon to wear. 

In «all the sixteen years of the Force’s 
history no sueh thing had ever oc- 
curre:'—no publie honor had ever been 
confe:red by the State on these most 


devot and most gallant of her ser- 
vant Now, out of a body of hundreds 
of m:. almost every one of whom might 


wel] said to have won the distinction, 
it ha’ been necessary to pick the few. 
So neir commander, with great diffi- 
cult) ‘ad chosen—chosen ten men, each 
one whom had richly won citation 
mal imes over. And as each in turn 
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stood alone before the Governor to re- 
ceive his bit of decoration and to hear 
the “well done,” not the utmost rigor of 
bearing could altogether mask the emo- 
tional tension which that supreme mo- 
ment produced. 

“T’ll bet every last man of ’em could 
easier face machine guns than go 
through this,” said one understanding 
commander of the visiting party—and 
his bet was safe. 

Then came the tournament itself. 
With all their guests comfortably seated 
under shelter from the wind, the Penn- 
sylvanians began their entertainment. 
After an introductory mounted drill 
came exhibitions—motor-cycle riding and 
jumping, mounted wrestling, mountcd 
baton drill, cross stirrup riding and rac- 
ing, mounted gymkana racing, mounted 
tug-of-war, mounted rescue racing, 
mounted mélée, bare-back riding, two 
and three horse Roman racing, mounted 
pyramids, and so on through the list of 
equestrian spectacles. The whole per- 


formance was beyond all criticism— 
superb. As one of the visiting officers 


observed, it would have been a credit 
not only to any police organization, brt 
to any mounted organization in the 
world. And as the guests of the day 
looked on admiration stirred and grew, 
till at the end they were ripe and ready 
to overflow with vigorous praise of their 
hosts and entertainers. 

That night the Commander of the 
Pennsylvania State Police Force gave a 
dinner to the Governor of Pennsylvania 
and to all the officers and men of the 
visiting Forces. All the officers of the 
Pennsylvania Force and all troopers who 
had participated in the tournament were 
also of the party that sat down at table. 

Coming as it did just on top of the 
enthusiasm of the afternoon, that dinner 
finished the ice-breaking. By the time it 
was over not one chilly block, not one 
sharp sliver, remained. All the men of 
all the Forces were brothers, comrades, 
co-workers henceforth for all time to 
come. ‘When Captain Robinson, ‘A’ 
Troop, New York, wants to get lines out 
to the South,” said one of the Pennsyl- 
vania captains next morning, rejoicing, 
“he won’t just call up his sub-station at 
Pinghamton any more. He'll call up his 
outposts a little farther outlying—he’ll 
call up ‘B’ Troop and ‘C’ Troop, Penn- 
sylvania State Police at Wyoming and 
at Pottsville. He’ll tell ws what he 
wants done.” 

“And from now on,” said Captain Wil- 
son C. Price, D.S.M., Chief of Criminal 
Identification and Information of the 
Pennsylvania Force, I’ll phone the New 
York Force when we need ’em, like a 
part of our own organization. And 
when, for instance, I speak to Captain 
McGrath, at Oneida, I won’t just be talk- 
ing to a strange voice and a piece of 
empty air—I’ll be seeing Steve’s eyes 
beyond the receiver rim and knowing 
he’ll tackle the job in style—because I 
know Steve.” 

“Major Chandler is the real thing,” 
exclaimed a_ noted Pennsylvanian. 
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“We’re proud of of New 
Ter.” 

“Major Adams is a fine officer,” said 
Major Chandler, “and this has been a 
most valuable occasion.” 

“Our family baby has a smart and able 
commander in Schwarzkopf. We expect 
great things of Jersey,” said the seniors. 
“And Maryland, too, is going strong.” 

Then all united in praise of Canada. 
The quiet dignity, the unassuming bear- 
ing, the simple, ready friendliness of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted literally made 
a conquest of all the brotherhood, and 
the ovation that Major Duffas received 
when he rose to answer to his toast at 
the dinner was simply the fruit, already 
ripe, of his own good planting. 

But the great ovation of the evening 
was for Colonel John C. Groome, foun- 
der of the Pennsylvania Force, and for 
so long its Commander. “It was Colonel 
Groome,” the official calendar of the day 
had read, “who [in the beginning] se- 
lected the men, designed the uniform, 
chose the equipment, planned our or- 
ganization and instructions. He is re- 
sponsible for our high ideals. He 
piloted the Force through the most try- 
ing period that will probably ever come 
in its history.” And now, after fourteen 
years of service, this brilliant officer had 
resigned the reins into the able hands 
of his senior field captain. But the 
Force will love and honor John C. 
Groome always. Always his name will 
live in the land, as the giver of a great 
gift to the Nation. And so, as he stood 
silent, standing in answer to the toast- 
master’s call, the room rang and rang 
again with cheers that would not be 
done, the cheers of men whose hearts 
were full to overflowing with loyal affec- 
tion and gratitude. 

But it remained for the West Virginia 
Commander, Colonel Jackson Arnold, to 
strike a chord of sudden sympathy. 
West Virginia, all the world knows, has 
been torn to bits with a disastrous strike 
situation. Now, strikes have been com- 
mon enough in Pennsylvania and in 
New York, but in either State the State 
Police, single-handed, have handled mat- 
ters so that order has prevailed and 
destruction and bloodshed been pre- 
vented. West Virginia also has a State 
Police. But West Virginia’s strike, we 
are told, was a murderous riot, a bloody 
orgy, dragged out interminably. And 
Federal troops provided the only defense- 
for law and order. 

“West Virginia’s State Police is a 
mockery,” some have said, in conse- 
quence. “Too bad they were given the 
name, only to mar it.” 

Those who have made that not un- 
natural stricture should have heard 
Colonel Jackson Arnold when his turn 
came to speak at the dinner at Harris- 
burg. Alone of all the visiting com- 
manders, Colonel Arnold had paraded 
with the troopers in the opening event 
of that afternoon’s tournament, march- 
ing by himself, in his uniform, the lone 
representative of his organization. It 
was a fine thing to do. And now he so 
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spoke that all of those who heard him 
were touched with kindness. 

“I know what you all have heard of 
my Force,” he said in effect, “I am not 
here to excuse myself or it, nor to apolo- 
gize for anything or any one. But I 
would like to make a statement. It is 
this: Almost on the day we got our 
uniforms we were ordered out on riot 


duty. We have been on riot duty ever 
since. Two of my men have been mur- 
dered. Twelve lie in the hospital to-day 


seriously wounded—most of them shot 
in the back. We never had the shadow 
of a chance at training or at learning 
our work in any way. Practically all of 
my men had to take the field the mo- 
ment they signed up. If any of you 
here would like to come out and see for 
yourselves what we are up against, we 
will welcome you warmly. We’ll mount 
you and take you out. I can promise 
some pretty scenery and some lively ad- 
venture. And after two days, if you 
are still alive, you will know what hap- 
pened to the West Virginia State Police 
Force. That’s all Ihave tosay. I thank 
you for the chance to say it.” 

Well, the concrete outcome of it all 
was twofold. First, a cordial invitation, 
cordially accepted, from the Commander 
of the Pennsylvania Force to all the 
other commanders, to revisit Pennsyl- 
vania next year, again as Pennsylvania’s 
guests for a Field Day. Only, for next 
year the Royal Canadians and all the 
State Forces are invited to enter every 
competition. 

And right here should be interjected 
and underscored the assurance that no 
one who loves horsemanship or skill at 
arms can afford to miss the super-show 
that that beauteous rivalry must pro- 
duce. 

The second outcome of the dinner was 
this: The formation of an Association 
of State Police Chiefs, in which Canada 
alacritously joined, to hold periodic 


PENNSYLVANIA DECORATING THE 
BRAVERY UN 


FROOPERS OF THE STATE POLICE 
THE PERFORMANCE OF DUTY 


meetings for the exchange of ideas, for 
co-operation, and for the advancement of 
a noble profession along every possible 
line of efficiency and mutual understand- 


ing. 
The thing is real: The thing is 
started. The thing is a long way ad- 


vanced on its road. State barriers, for 
all purposes of mutual protective ser- 
vice, are wiped out. The men who daily, 
hourly, watch over the people’s safety— 
the safety of the rich and the poor alike, 
of the humblest, the most remote, the 
most helpless, with unsleeping care— 
these men will now work all together, 
strengthening each other’s hands, widen- 
ing each other’s counsels and planting 
high and higher the standard of ideal 
and of achievement, in a glorious broth- 
erly rivalry till the whole Nation feels 
a thrilt of pride and confidence at their 
name. 

It was a glorious day indeed, that 
12th of October by the Susquehanna, in 
the sun and the wind. And yet, some- 
thing happened that the sun did not see 
nor the wind bear the news of—some- 
thing secret that was beautiful too. 

About two weeks before, up in the 
hills of Juniata County, a certain village 
constable, Ulsh by name, had been called 
to make an arrest among a band of out- 
laws—bad men of the hills with a bad 
black record. The tale of what fol- 
lowed—a lurid tale—is too long to tell 
here. Reduced to a skeleton it is this: 
Constable Ulsh, fearing the hazard in 
attempting his task alone, asked aid 
from a State Police officer, Private Earl 
C. Wilson. The two traced the outlaws 
into their lair. In the fight that fol- 
lowed Wilson, after being three times 
shot through the body, was still continu- 
ing an effective fire when the Constable 
dropped 

Seeing that the wounded man could 
not drag himself out of range, Wilson, 
exposing himself thereby to point-blank 


fire, ran over to Ulsh, picked him up 
and had carried him out of the buildin 

and some hundred yards away before h 

himself, having deposited his helples 
comrade in shelter, fell exhausted fron 
loss of blood. When aid arrived, it wa 
found that Ulsh was dead; had bee 

dead—a dead-weight—when first he la 

in Wilson’s arms. And that aside fron: 
his two other serious body wounds, P: 

vate Wilson’s left lung was shot int» 
shreds—had been so when he made his 
dash to save Ulsh’s life. 

Wilson was among those chosen for 
citation at the Field Day Parade. (On 
the morning of the 11th, Goverior 
Sproul, reading over the roll of the men 
to be decorated, saw Wilson’s name. 

“But surely this one can’t appear,” 
said he. 

“No, poor chap,” replied Major Adanis. 
“Hard luck. No glory for him. He’s 
lying out in the State Hospital threat- 
ened with double pneumonia in what is 
left of his lungs, besides the rest of hiis 
damages. We—lhope he’ll pull throug.” 

“Now, that man,” said the real man 
who governs Pennsylvania like a man, 
“is going to get his citation if he lives 
another hour. In the name of Heaven, 
why didn’t you tell me about him be- 
fore? Quick, there! Call my car!” 

As the Governor of Pennsylvania ap- 
proached the cot on which Wilson lay, 
the lad, half killed as he was—half-dead 
—opened his eyes. 

For a moment he stared, slowly recol- 
lecting, slowly, incredulously making 
sure of that strong, fine, kindly face, 
now so full of some deep feeling, the 
face that, back there in the dim world 
of men, he had—yes—he had known— 
known and most loyally respected from 
afar off. 

Then, as certainty dawned, a panic of 
dismay seized him. The Governor—the 
Governor himself—the Governor of the 
State—standing by his cot holding his 
hand—and he flat there on his back! 
Oh ’shun!—’shun! 

But no limb would answer. 
not stir. 

“I beg your pardon, sir, 
mered as his right hand tried to salute. 
“TJ” 

But the Governor understood. “Lie 
still, Private Wilson,” said he, and then 
added such words as one brave man may 
speak to another who has “stepped into 
the valley of death to enforce our laws 
and protect our citizens.” 

“I congratulate the Commonwealth 
upon having such men—I think yours 
was one of the bravest deeds ever 
done—” then, with a touch on that poor 
right hand still wavering at salute, with 
his broken phrase left hanging unfin- 
ished, the Governor somehow had to turn 
away hastily and hurry out of tire room. 

Looking backward as he followed, 
Major Adams saw through dimme: eyes 
a ghost-faced boy smiling weakly while, 
like one in a rapturous dream, he stared 
and plucked at a tiny bit of ribbon lying 
on the sheet. 

3edfcrd Hills, New York. 
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WHY THE WHO’S ARE WHO 


BY ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


HE more a man knows, if he 
1 knows it usably, the better chance 
he has in life; but the man who 
knows a little and who knows how to 
use what he does know has a better 
chance than the man who knows much 
and does not know how to make use of 
it. A man has only two legs and a mule 
has four, but you seldom see a mule 
driving a Man. 
In the rear pages of the unabridged 
dictionary there is a page showing how 


to use proof-readers’ marks. Wen I se- 
cured a job as assistant editor, I cut 
out that page and put it in my pocket, 
and I read printers’ proofs’ on four 


magazines for eight years and no one 
ever knew that I had not been:a proof- 
reader from my cradle days. I was not 
a graduate proof-reader, but I did know 
where the marks were pictured in the 
dictionary, and I knew how to make use 
of that knowledge. 

Nothing a man learns is valueless, un- 
less he does not know how to use it. 
When I was in school, and for long 
thereafter, I considered the Rule of 
Three—proportion—the most useless 
and asinine thing a lot of fool school- 
teachers ever tried to pound into a boy’s 
head, but every working day for seven 
years, while editing magazines, I used 
the Rule of Three in cutting odd-sized 
photographs to make them fit unalter- 
able columns and pages. 

A member of the Chicago Press Club 
once told me that George Ade—then 
master of the brightest column of a 
Chicago paper—used to pick up the 
city directory at the club and turn the 


pages, saying, “Painters—what do I 
know about painters? Physicians— 
what do I know about physicians?” un- 


til some fact he knew about painters or 
physicians or plumbers leaped from his 
brain to become four “sticks” of brill- 
iancy. Ade ended one of his little gems 
with the leader of a street band saying, 
“And now we will play No. 8 in the 
black book”—a serap of Ade’s education 
in street bands; and something like half 
a million readers exclaimed, with gur- 
gles of glee: “They do have black books, 
don’t they?” Ade never forgets any- 
thing he has learned, and he never for- 
gets when and how to use it. Show 
him just once how to use a monkey- 
Wrench, and I’ll warrant he will never 
use it to brush his hair. If he does, he 
will niake a good job of it, considering 


the quality and quantity of hair and the 
inflexibility of the monkey-wrench. 
When I was a boy, I had a series of 
most ‘ovable and interesting teachers, 
but, while I have a vague belief that 
Seven. ‘imes nine is fifty-four, I can be 
argued into a belief that it is sixty-four 
by an: one who has a serious mien and 
a lea’ pencil. I was always the perma- 
os toot of my elass in spelling, gram- 
ar, 


‘d penmanship, a state of affairs 


possibly not most desirable for one 
destined for a life of authorship. In the 
last thirty years I do not think I have 
misspelled “cat” more than once or 
twice, and I always feel fairly safe in 
using “mat,” “rat,” and “hat,” but it is 
rather annoying when you want to say 
a heroine’s head is a mass of fuzzy hair 
not to know whether the word you 
would like to use is spelled “aurryole” 
or “orryole’ or “oriole.” A _ heroine 
might object if I said “her hair formed 
an oriole around her head.” So I 
always write “halo” instead. I know a 
halo is worn on the head and not on 
the feet. 

Education is much better conducted 
now than when I was young, I have no 
doubt, and our students leave school less 
doubtful regarding the things they have 
been taught. The capitals of the States, 
for example. Almost any day you can 
hear one student saying to another, 
“Chicago ain’t either the capital of 
Illinois; Springfield is,” and the answer, 
“That’s right; but Chicago would of 
been if Springfield hadn’t of been.” A 
little girl in Billings, Montana, came 
home with a “memory gem” she had 
learned at school. 

“I learned a new memory gem at 
school to-day,” she proudly told her 
mother. 

“What was it?” her mother asked. 

“Why, it was ‘Susan Adams forgets 
Susan Adams,’” the dear little child re- 
plied. 

“But that does not mean anything,” 
her mother objected; “it could not be 
that.” 

“Yes, it was, mamma; ‘Susan Adams 
forgets Susan Adams.’ That was it.” 

So the mother asked the teacher. It 
was not “Susan Adams forgets Susan 


Adams;” it was “Enthusiasm begets 
enthusiasm.” Still, I suppose that if a 
child learned “Susan Adams forgets 


Susan Adams” thoroughly enough, and 
considered it a noble and uplifting senti- 
ment, it would indeed help her to grow 
up into a better and finer woman. There 
is a certain lesson in self-effacement in 
the idea of Susan Adams forgetting 
Susan Adams that should teach us to 
be meek, and the meek “inherit the 
earth.” 

In this practical world men are apt to 
say, “I don’t give a hang what your 
education was; do you know what you 
know?” Personally I don’t care whether 
Jane has a graduation certificate from 
the Elite Cooking Academy or not; I 
want to know if she can cook. The gold 
seal on the business college diploma 
does not help much if a stenographer 
cannot read her own notes. 

Our modern school system is like 
throwing a handful of confetti in the 
air and hoping some of it will fall on 
the heads of the scholars, while a fairly 
strong wind of inattention, carelessness, 


and young-folk interests is blowing all 
the while. The surprising thing is that 
so much of the confetti lands and 
sticks. Thanks to the teachers for that. 

Every man is born, matures, lives 
a while and dies, but so does the tad- 
pole, and the tadpole, in its life career, 
changes into a frog, which is more than 
some men do. The tadpole gets along 
pretty well, too—is more efficient in the 
job of living than some men are. It 
does not know much, put it knows how 
to use what it does know. It knows 
how to make use of every bit of knowl- 
edge with which it is endowed. 

Man ranks. higher than the tadpole 
because man knows more—can learn 
more—but this does not do the man any 
good if he has not been taught how to 
use what he knows. I figure that there 
are over seven million little drawers 
hanging at the left sides of sewing- 
machines, all chock-full of tuckers and 
hemmers and things, most exquisitely 
beautiful to the eye, but never used be- 
cause mother has not the know-how to 
use them. And about three feet above 
an equal number of office stools there 
are an equal number of rapidly balding 
heads chock-full of expensively acquired 
education that is equally useless and for 
the same reasor. 

The world is full of successful men 
who are successful because they have 
the know-how to use what they know. 
We all have feet, but Charlie Chaplin 
knew how to use the fact that one foot 
can be pointed east while the other 
points due west; and in China and Tim- 
buctoo little Chinese and Timbuctootles 
are to-day picking up little crook- 
handled canes and waddling like little 
penguins while their elders hold their 
sides and laugh, and Charlie Chaplin’s 
portrait is as familiar as George Wash- 
ington’s the world over. 

I have read that Charlie Chaplin en- 
tered the motion-picture career at a 
Vanderbilt cup race by crossing the 
track in front of an oncoming racing 
car in a comical manner, intentionally 
but without having been asked to do so. 
Every barnyard chicken knows how to 
cross the road in front of an automobile 
in a comical manner, but it does not 
know how to make fame and fortune 
by it. 

For all I am aware, Charlie Chaplin 
may know Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, conic 
sections, trigonometry, and all the 
things that come with a college educa- 
tion; but he knew something more valu- 
able than all that—he knew how to 
make use of something he knew. 

A college education, or any other edu- 
cation, is valueless unless its owner 
knows how to use it. We are not helped 
by what we know, but by what we know 
how to use. “Who’s Who” is not filled 
with college graduates; it is filled with 
men and women who know how. 
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HE “House of Moliére’’ will cele- 

brate on January 15 next the 

three hundredth anniversary of 
the baptism of the man whom the mem- 
bers piously regard as their founder. 
The exact date of Moliére’s birth is not 
known, but it is not of first importance, 
for the principal thing in such anniver- 
sary celebrations is not the choice of a 
precise date but the unanimity of the 
spirit of homage. Indeed, Moliére was 
not his real name, though it is the name 
that he has made immortal. He was 
Jean Baptiste Poquelin, son of a worthy 
tradesman, the rulet tapissier de cham- 
bre du roi, and he took the name of 
Moliére when he became an actor. Nor 
was he in a titular sense the founder of 
the Comédie-Francaise. His company of 
players furnished a great part of the 


-20 
woe 


talent in that fusion of two theaters and 
suppression of a third whereby Louis 
XIV established his comédiens du roi 
as the only playhouse to be allowed to 
exist in Paris, and gave it an annual 
subvention of 1,200 livres. But the 
dates “1680-1921,” which the Comédie- 
Francaise to-day proudly places at the 
head of its writing-paper, show its 
foundation to belong to a year which 
was seven years after Moliére’s death, 
when his company was living only on 
his memory and on his plays. 

And yet Moliére is not only the spirit- 
ual founder of the Comédie-Frangaise. 
He is much more. He is at once the 
type, the originator, and the inspiration 
of all those great qualities in the French 
drama and in French acting which have 
made them famous the world over. The 
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greatest artistic quality of the French 
actor is to-day, as it has always been, 
that he can play farce with a delicacy, 
a lightness, a quickness, and yet a pre- 
cision of touch which makes it seen to 
be, not farce, but comedy. The Frenec! 
have produced great tragie actors, in- 
deed, and noble tragie authors, but i 
in their comic subtlety that they stand 
alone. And no dramatist represents so 
well, not only its refinement, but also its 
breadth, as does Moliére. No plays so 
well as his fit in with Pinero’s definition 
of a comedy as “a farce by a dead au- 


is 


thor.” For many of Moliére’s most fa- 
mous comedies are farces, deliciously 
perfect. They also have that champagne 


sparkle of appearing to be, what indeed 
many of them were, brilliantly intelli- 
gent improvisations, which only gradu- 
ally erystallized into written form. The 
scornful jealousy of the academic play- 
wright and actor barked at the heels of 
Moliére in his success, just as it barks 
to-day at the heels of Bernard Shaw and 
Sacha Guitry, both of whom have been 


compared to him. His language was 
barbarous, his situations were merely 


farcical, whatever merits his plays pos- 
were plagiarisms, they courted 
popularity by scurrilous personal carica- 
ture, they were saved only by brilliant 
acting (the chief actor being Moliére 
himself). 3ut the plays are alive to- 
day, while their detractors are forgotten. 

If Moliére is, the begetter and the su- 
preme expression of French comedy, he 
is also in a very real sense the begetter 
of the Comédie-Francaise—remember 
that in French a comédien means an ac- 
tor in general, not merely a comic actor. 
His plays, interpreted according to the 
traditions which he himself had left 
with his company, were the mainstay of 
the House at its foundation, and to-day, 
interpreted according to the same tradi- 
tions, they remain its chief asset, net 
only artistically but even as a source of 
revenue. The constitution and interior 
economy of the company are also a 
direct legacy from the happy, friendly 
relations of Moliére with his fellow- 
artists, where he was hardly a manager, 
but rather a first among equals, taking 
only his share in the profits of the con- 


sessed 


cern. To this day the company is self- 
governing and profit-sharing, although it 
draws a subsidy from the state. The 


office of administrateur-général has ex 
isted only since 1850, and its powers are 
very limited. The real masters are the 


general body of sociétaires. Napcleon’s 
famous Decree of Moscow, signed in the 


midst of the almost theatrical tragedy 
of the Russian expedition, consol’ dated 
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AN OLD PRINT (MADE IN 1676) WHICH SHOWS THE PRESENTATION OF MOLIERE’S 


“LE MALADE IMAGINAIRE” BEFORE THE GROTTO IN THE GARDEN 


the traditions of the theater, and almost 
unchanged it governs the working of the 
company to-day. But it did no more 
than codify. The spirit of the whole 
thing, the comradeship and happy fam- 
ily of artists, is what Moliére put there; 
and it is when officialdom and petty ma- 
terial ambition cause that spirit to ‘be 
forgotten for a time that the Comédie- 
Francaise has its occasional periods of 
misfortune. 

M. Emile Fabre, the present Adminis- 
trateur-Général, a dramatist and man of 
letters, like most of his predecessors, 
has given me some particulars of the 
lines which next January’s festival will 
take. During the whole month there 
will be an exhibition of Moliére relics, 
documents, and engravings. This will 
be held in the new rooms in the Palais 
Royal, which the Government has re- 
cently allotted to the Théatre-Francais 
io house the Rondel collection of theatri- 
cal books and curiosities, recently be- 
jueathed to it.. At the same time it is 
oped to hold a commemorative confer- 
nee at the Sorbonne, when the Univer- 

ty of Paris will pay its tribute, and 
iere will be addresses by famous writ- 
rs of other countries, among whom the 

imes of Kipling, Maeterlinck, Ferrero, 

id d’Annunzio are mentioned—without 

‘y promise that they will appear. 

The great tribute, however, will of 

irse be on the stage of the theater. 

the course of the month it will be 

‘sible to see at the Théatre-Frangais 

less than twenty-six of Moliére’s 


i) 


plays. Some of these plays have, it need 
hardly be said, for long formed part of 
the current repertory, and are constantly 
performed on those days of the week 
which are devoted to the classics. 
Twelve of them, however, have not been 
in the bill for a long time. “Les 
Facheux” has not been done for thirty, 
“L’Impromptu de Versailles” for nearly 
forty, and “La Princesse d’flide’” for 
close on two hundred years. 

The task of mounting and rehearsing 
these revivals and of revising the pro- 
duction of those plays already constantly 
acted has been intrusted to the veteran 
Sociétaire, M. Georges Berr, and only 
one play of the twenty-six—‘“La Prin- 
cesse d’Elide—now remains to be added 
to the repertory. For the last two years 
the Comédie-Francaise has devoted much 
of its energy and most of its financial 
resources to the preparation of this 
great programme, which may account 
for the fact that it has recently produced 
few new modern plays, although the ex- 
traordinary dearth of good work by 
modern dramatists may have something 
to do with that also. It may well be 
imagined that the task demands a spe- 
cial effort, not only in acting, but in 
scenic and musical illustration, espe- 
cially when it is remembered that not a 
few of the master’s lighter pieces were 
comédie-ballets, with much of the elabo- 
rate spectacular character of the Eliza- 
bethan masque, and were designed for 
the princely setting and lavish decora- 
tion of the royal fétes in the gardens of 


AT VERSAILLES 


Versailles, where they were originally 
produced. Fully to recreate this picture 
is impossible. In the first place, it was 
obtained by placing a proscenium in the 
gardens themselves and using the fairy- 
like vistas of the real avenues as the 
background which the audience saw 
through the opening. In the second 
place, much of the effect, as in the Eng- 
lish masques, depended on the gor- 
geously costumed audience, or part of it, 
actually taking part in the dances which 
helped to compose the entertainment. 
Again, the spectacular devices of stage 
mechanism, once more similar to the 
Jacobean masques, were of the most 
elaborate character. For example, “Les 
Facheux” began with twenty fountains 
of real water playing upon a shell, which 
opened and revealed a naiad. Even ap- 
proximately to revive such an atmos- 
phere calls upon the finest artistic taste 
and knowledge, and needs money also; 
and, although it is of course not insep- 
arable from the genius of Moliére, these 
spectacular plays can hardly be put upon 
the stage without it. M. Berr can be 
congratulated not only on the skill but 
also on the discretion with which he has 
met these difficulties. 

The twenty-six plays which will thus 
be in the bill represent virtually the 
whole of Moliére’s production. Only five 
of his works will not be represented, 
and these five are unimportant. They 
are “Don Garcie de Navarre,” a tragedy 
which was a failure at its original pro- 
duction, and scenes from which were 
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afterwards incorporated in the “Misan- 
thrope;” the opera of “Psyche,” written 
in collaboration with Corneille; the 
“Pastorale Comique,” of which only frag- 
ments remain; and “Les Amants Mag- 
nifiques”’ and “Melicerte,” which are 
without great interest. 

M. Fabre proudly claims that no 
theater in the world would be capable of 
staging such a repertory, and he quotes 
the fact, mortifying to an Englishman, 
that no single play of Shakespeare or 
Sheridan can be seen in London to-day, 
if you do not count the praiseworthy but 
modest efforts of the “Old Vic,” in the 
Waterloo Road. 

The repertory, as I have said, is 
nearly complete. Among the _ recent 
additions have been “Le Sicilien” and 
“Sganarelle, ou le Cocu Imaginaire,” and 
the latest, produced the other day, was 
“Les Facheux.” “Les Facheux’—the 
sense of the word being “importunate, 
annoying, boring,” rather than “angry” 

is a collection of comic sketches rather 
than a play. It is said to have been 
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written in a fortnight, and one scene— 
that of the sportsman and his inter- 
minable story—Moliére himself, in his 
Introduction to the play, acknowledged, 
with a good courtier’s deference, as due 
to a suggestion from the King, although 
we can imagine the difference between 
Louis’s version of the story and Mo- 
liére’s. It was first produced at a féte 
at which the magnificent Fouquet enter- 
tained his royal master; and the com- 
pany was never paid, no doubt because 
Fouquet was himself arrested and put 
into the Bastille only a few days later. 
It was afterwards given in Paris, with 
very great success. It was played for 
forty-four consecutive performances, 
which was a record at the time, and no 
doubt contributed largely to making its 
year the most financially prosperous 
which the company ever had. Its suc- 
cess perhaps influenced Moliére in a 
domestic matter, for it was in the mid- 


dle of its “run,” in February, 1662, that - 


he married Armande_ Béjard. The 
scenery for the original production was 


7 December 


painted by Lebrun, who only a month 
before had been appointed premier 
peintre to the King. He became direc- 
tor of and purchaser for the royal col- 
lection, and his decorative paintings are 
still to be seen in the ceiling of the 
Grande Galerie and elsewhere in the 
Louvre. He also persuaded Louis XIV 
to found the French art school at Rome, 
which the winners of the Prix de Rome 
attend to this day. 

The great success of “Les Facheux” 
at the time of its production has never 
been repeated since. The types which 
Moliére chose for his ridicule were pe- 
culiar to the Paris of the moment, and 
perhaps the play was too quickly writ- 
ten to allow him to make his figures 
universal, although he has achieved im- 
mortality for other work as rapidly 
composed. At the same time, it forms 
an integral part of his life-work, and it 
fitly adds the last stone but one to the 
monumental tribute which the Comédie- 
Frang¢aise are erecting in his honor. 


Paris, France. 


BUTTERNUT ETHICS 


UR town went butternut-mad last 
Q fall. (We are too far north for 

chestnuts, and hickories are too 
small and hard to shake off to be a popu- 
lar harvest; so nutting with us usually 
means butternutting.) The reason for 
our excitement was partly the bumper 
crop of this year. Every tree—trig little 
roadside sapling and scraggly, towering 
giant of the hillside—was loaded with 
nuts. The first frost literally covered 
the ground beneath them with the big 
sticky green lumps of lusciousness. 

Harvesting the crop, in these days of 
universal motoring, was only too easy. 
Young Dr. Stark went off one afternoon 
and got seven bushels. The Baptist 
minister boasted of having picked up 
nearly four—I think he mentioned 
manna in his account of the exploit. 
Then somebody announced that butter- 
nuts were going to sell at two dollars a 
bushel, in spite of their being so plenti- 
ful. This profiteering figure gave a fillip 
to an always pleasurable adventure, and 
sent us all briskly afield with bags and 
baskets. I, to whom butternutting had 
long been an annual delight, was amused 
to find my hitherto disregarded sport 
suddenly become fashionable. 

Now’ our town lies in the midst of a 
well-settled bit of New England: hill 
eountry. Every butternut tree has an 
owner, and, profiteering aside, butter- 
nuts are certainly marketable merchan- 
dise. These facts did not deter any- 
body from collecting manna—unless the 
farmer came along and put intruders 
out of his field. 

I do not claim—now that I have gone 
to the bottom of the subject—to have 
been a more moral nutter than my 
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townsfolk; I was only a bit more afraid 
than most of them of angry farmers. 
Therefore I have always sought my 
plunder in some remote patch of wood- 
land, where I could delude myself into 
thinking that only the squirrels would 
gather the nuts if I didn’t, and where 
the farmer was very unlikely to find me 
engaged in robbing the squirrels. But 
this year, with my squirrel instinct for 
winter storage stimulated by war-saving 
habits and high prices, not to mention 
the example of the ministry and the con- 
tagious excitement of my neighbors, I 
wanted more nuts than usual, and when 
I met the rest of the town engaged in 
robbing roadside trees I joined them, at 
first cautiously, then with more abandon. 
But, as it happened, I never was caught 
until, very late in the butternut season, 
Mrs. Williston-Smith took me out in her 
$12,000 limousine to gather barberries. 

Mrs. Williston-Smith is old and fat 
and very, very rich. Her pudgy fingers 
sparkle with diamonds. Her car is the 
most expensive one in town; she bought 
it as such. A childless widow, she lives 
alone in a big old-fashioned house on a 
corner. There is a fence around her 
yard, and she often says she wishes it 
were a ten-foot brick wall. The school- 
children bother her fearfully, tracking 
across her lawn to cut the corner. They 
deface her white fence with crayon and 
pencil scrawlings. Also they steal her 
plums and her grapes. 

With all her money and lazy, luxuri- 
ous habits, Mrs. Williston-Smith loves 
as well as I do—and that is saying a 
good deal—to go foraging for wild crops. 
I don’t believe that parsimony is her 
motive; I think it’s a redeeming streak 


of gypsy in her. She takes her cook 
and her chauffeur berrying, and lets 
them pick for their own families; but 
she picks herself as hard as anybody, 
all day, in the broiling sun. She took 
me along to get barberries because I 
knew a good place and she didn’t. My 
place was right across the road from 
a house, but barberries aren’t market- 
able, and very few farmers’ wives ever 
gather them. The prickly bushes rank 
as “pesky weeds” in country circles. 
Mrs. Williston-Smith entertained me 
while we picked with tales of her rasp- 
berrying adventures. She and her party 
had picked thirty quarts one day, and 
been put out of the same field twice—a 
field plainly marked with a “No tres- 
pass” sign. And she thought being put 
out a fine joke! I was ashamed of her, but 
it didn’t seem quite decent to show it. 
The chauffeur’s wife did not want to 
make any barberry jelly; she thought it 
took too much sugar. So James con- 
tributed his spoils to his mistress, and 
we soon had barberries enough to satisfy 
both of us. Accordingly we arranged 
ourselves and our baskets in the expen- 
sive limousine and started for home. 
Suddenly Mrs. Williston-Smith started 
out of her deep-cushioned ease to speak 
sharply to her man: “James, isn’t that 
a butternut tree down by the brook?” 
James said that it was, and drew up 
by the roadside. “It’s probably been 
stripped before now,” observed his mis- 
tress, “but we’ll have a look. No, ne 
baskets, James, and we sha’n’t need you. 
I’m sure there’s no more than a handfu! 
of nuts. Want to go prospecting, Mary?” 
We scrambled down to the brook 
There one tree led us to another, and 
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there were many handfuls of extra big 
nuts on the ground. Mrs. Williston- 
smith looked wearily at the steep climb 
pack to the road. “We’re in old clothes; 
ve can use our petticoats,” she decided 
swiftly, and we staggered triumphantly 
p the bank, each with a skirtful of nuts 
io add to her store—Mrs. Williston- 
smith confided to me that she had at 
least six bushels drying. 

She summoned James to the boundary 
fence with baskets just in time to save 
; the embarrassment of being caught 
with our skirts up by a little red-faced, 
ferret-eyed man who was. shambling 
along the road on foot. Slowly he took 
us in. Having passed the ear on his 
inspection tour, he turned and accosted 
us ceremoniously. 

“Did you ladies have 
down there?” he demanded. 


any business 
“Want any- 
thing?” 

“Not a thing,” said Mrs. Williston- 
Smith, affably. ‘“We’re just leaving.” 

Ferret Eyes shambled nearer. “Nuts!” 
he said, aceusingly. “That’s my land. I 
live back there.” He pointed in the 
direction of my barberry patch. 

“Well, you don’t want these few but- 
ternuts, do you? You know you weren’t 
eoing to pick them.” Mrs. Williston- 
Smith was as accusative as the farmer. 

“We'll gladly leave them for you,” I 
interposed. “We certainly don’t want 
them if you do.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. Take ’em, now 
you’ve got ’em,” he relented grandly, and 
started off. In a minute he was back. 
“T presume you’ve got a place in town,” 
he resumed. “What ’d you think of me 
coming in and helping myself? I pre- 
sume you’d want to have me arrested; 
wouldn’t you, now?” 

“No, I wouldn’t,” asserted Mrs. Willis- 
ton-Smith, cool and, to judge by tales 
of her eneounters with boyish marau- 
ders, quite mendacious. “Not if you 
behaved yourself.” 

“Be’aved myself!” he repeated, bel- 
ligerently. ‘“Be’aved myself! And do 
you eall it be’avin’ yerself to go in un- 
bidden where ye don’t belong and take 
what don’t belong to ye?” He whirled 
off suddenly, as if conscious that he had 
gone very far. 

“He’s drunk, Mary,” Mrs. Williston- 
Smith murmured, slipping agilely under 
the fence, “disgustingly drunk. I got a 
ood whiff of his breath just then. Start 


e car, James. Come on, Mary. Let’s 
away from here.” 
The ferret-eyed man was hopping 


erily about: behind the big limousine. 
omin’ around here in that!” he 
outed, shaking a dirty fist at its sleek 
| shining side. “Goin’ in where ye’ve 
business, without nobody’s leave—” 
Home, James,” said Mrs. Williston- 
ith, gayly. “My, but he’s drunk! I 
't believe that’s his land. It’s a lot 
rer that white house on the other 
I expected every minute that 

iebody would pop out from there and 
it at-us.” 

You wouldn’t like him to take your 
t,” I suggested. 


f 
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“Not the same thing at all,” said Mrs. 
Williston-Smith, calmly. “He _ didn’t 
plant those trees. Butternuts grow wild. 
Wild things belong to anybody. Besides, 
I’ll never believe it was his land. He 
was drunk and ugly—on bad whisky— 
smuggled probably.” 

Butternuts sold finally at seventy-five 
cents a bushel—when they sold at all. 
We hadn’t, of course, left many, and the 
farmers, it seemed, were too short of 
help and too busy picking apples at two 


and three dollars a bushel to bother 
much with our leavings. 
“Still we did think it was sorter 


queer,” my butter-and-egg woman told 
me, “that people from town—substantial 
people of means—should come around in 
their autos and take them nuts right out 
from under our noses. There was a lot 
of talk about it down to the grange 
meetin’. ’Twa’n’t the money we minded; 
it was the idear.” 

“Do they bother you berrying?”’ I 
asked, secure in the knowledge that I 
had never foraged in her neighborhood. 

She hesitated. “Oh, there’s generally 
enough for all. Of course strawberryin’ 
is bad fer medder grass. And some- 
times, when you’ve located an awful 
good raspberry patch an’ lotted on skim- 
min’ it, an? a party from town git thar 
first—before you’re through with the 
housework—and flax round in there and 
tramp down the bushes, why, it’s awful 
aggravatin’. Not the berries so much as 
the idear.” 

“The idear”’ of “goin’ in unbidden 
where you don’t belong and takin’ what 
don’t belong to you,” because it grows 
wild and God alone made it, though 
Farmer Jones pays the taxes—the 
double standard of morality and court- 
esy, one way for the country and an- 
other for the town—strange that in all 
my farmside wanderings and pillagings 
I had never thought of it-at all before. 
The ethics of butternutting is simple 
enough: Ask first and pay as you go. 
The same rule will do also for berrying. 
Forbidden fruit (when the shoe is on 
the right foot) may be sweetest to Mrs. 
Williston-Smith—with great gusto she 
tells and retells the story of her routing 
the drunken little tramper—but my New 
England conscience pricks me now when 
I look at my jars of wild-strawberry 
jam and my hoard of nuts drying in the 
attic no longer intrigues me. And then 
nuts and berries are only a small part 
of my wilderness spoils. There are 
countless other crops even finer in the 
eyes of the discriminating, and quite 
unpurchasable: arbutus blossoms, cow- 
slip and dandelion greens, and water- 
cress in spring, milkweed tips in June, 
mushrooms all summer; in the fall, 
frost grapes and barberries, scarlet 
bittersweet branches, partridge vines 
bedded in deep-green moss for my bowls, 
pine cones smeared with pitch for my 
open fires. Who am I that the farmers 
should give me all these lovely things? 

In summer I picnic by their swift 
brown brooks. I build my cooking fires 
out of tie dry wood that litters their 
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ground on the stones by the stream or 
up among the spruces, where the upland 


view is finest. I tramp across their 
acres unasked and unasking, culling 


flowers from their wild land, and ferns 
and bright leaves and berries in autumn, 
when and where I please. And never, 
till the little ferret-eyed man drunkenly 
expounded the matter, did I realize the 
depths of my debt to my farmer neigh- 
bors, guardians of the wild, generous 
enough to object only to the most fla- 
grant and mundane of my many intru- 
sions. 3ut their generosity does not 
abrogate my debt. 


} py mush!” comments my 
J practical young cousin Caroline, 
reading so far over my shoulder. “Your 
butter-and-egg woman wouldn’t recog- 
nize her ‘idear’ with all your frills on it. 
Farmer Jones would laugh at it just as 
hard as Mrs. Williston-Smith. What 
Ferret Eyes wanted, of course, was not 
a few nuts which it wouldn’t pay him to 
take to market, but the price of another 
drink. If he really wanted to keep peo- 
ple out, he’d put up trespass signs. He’d 
laugh well if you asked permission to get 
puff-balls and parasol mushrooms on his 
hill, or else he’d warn you solemnly 
against eating poison ‘tudstools.’ He 
probably never heard of partridge ber- 
ries. A farmer is a business man, out 
for profits, like the rest of the world. 
The farm things you like, including 
views, are just trash to him—except 
possibly nuts.” 

“Then you do think I’m right about 
the ethics of butternutting?” I asked, 
meekly. 

“Oh, yes,” agreed Caroline, “you prob- 
ably are. But you can’t do anything 
about it. It’s just part of the general 
wave of crime and lawlessness induced 
by the motor habit. Automobiles make 
robbery and murder and all that sort of 
thing so easy! It’s an infection—the 
newspapers are full of it. You can’t 
expect this neighborhood to escape.” At 
my gasp of horror she set her chin 
defiantly. “That $12,000 car took life 
yesterday,” she announced. 

“Oh, no, Caroline!” I demurred. 

She nodded. “It did—and whizzed 
off. It killed the ten-pound hen turkey 
that I’d ordered for our family Thanks- 
giving dinner. And didn’t pay damages. 
And I can’t get another at that place; 
the motor death rate has been-too high 
this summer. ‘Chickens and turkeys 
don’t belong in the road; we haven’t 
time to stop for them to jump the wrong 
way and cackle and flutter and run to 
safety.’ That’s the current motor ethics, 
and it’s an easy step from that to not 
bothering about dogs and cows and chil- 
dren. Why, all the callousness of Bolsh- 
evism and anarchy is inherent in the 
way nice people do death and destruc- 
tion to chickens and blithely speed 
away.” 

“Caroline,” said I, sternly, “you may 
call me sentimental, but you’re sensa- 
tional—wildly so.” 


“Well, it’s a sensational age,” re- 
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sponded Caroline, calmly. “Motors at 
the bottom of that too, I should say— 
and movies. Now you go and rag Mrs. 
Williston-Smith about berry patches and 
butternuts and chickens. Rag her hard. 
I’m frightfully annoyed at having to 
hunt up another ten-pound hen turkey.” 
I shall certainly talk butternut ethics 
to Mrs. Williston-Smith. It is the least 
I can do—to try to make her appreciate 
one small point in the case of country 


versus town. But the whole big case, 
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based on the fact that God’s country, 
and Farmer Jones’s, is the free play- 
ground of everybody who loves it, and 
that therefore some of the happiest 
hours of life and some of its dearest 
treasures are the gift, real though often 
involuntary, of Farmer Jones—I can 
never get that across to Mrs. Williston- 
Smith. And Caroline persists in con- 
fusing the issue by talking of the depre- 
dations of motorists—not my point at 
all. I wish I could get some sociologist 


7 Decembe: 


interested in the degree of communism 
practiced by Farmer Jones as one of the 
hopeful social phenomena of to-day. 
Perhaps he would help me to plan a 
similar town communism; some way 
whereby we villagers may discover some 
wild—that is, God-given—unregarded 
assets of our own, which we may dis- 
pense for the general happiness with the 
matter-of-course liberality of Farme) 
Jones. Or is it all, as Caroline thinks 
a perfectly wiid “idear’’? 


THE CURE FOR RURAL UNREST 


A FARM INTERPRETATION OF THE EFFECT UPON FORTY 
HIGH FREIGHT RATES, GROWTH OF TENANCY, 


PLE 


OF FALLING PRICES, 


MILLION PEO- 


AND DISCRIMINATION AGAINST FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATIONS. 
WHAT THE GOVERNMENT CAN DO AND WHAT THE FARMERS MUST DO 


HE aftermath of war has had 
tragic and terrible consequences 
for American farmers. Unless 
relieved, the social and political effects 
will be far-reaching. Farmers are down- 
hearted, unrestful, and resentful. They 
have become critical and pessimistic and 
thousands have lost faith in the future 
of their vocation. 

In the South conditions are especially 
acute. Distress, suffering, and disease 
in rural districts have impelleec Presi- 
dent Harding to request both the Public 
Health Service and the Red Cross to 
make emergency surveys. Meantime the 
cotton of Southern farmers, which the 
world does not want, is stacked in their 
yards and not worth the mortgages held 
against it by merchants and bankers. It 
is a strange and grotesque parody on 
the economics of the times. 

CONGRESS ALSO INVESTIGATING 

A Congressional Joint Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry has been created by 
Congress. This Commission, consisting 
of five Senators and five members of the 
lower house, is conducting a ninety-day, 
Nation-wide inquiry into conditions. 

Its work is divided into hearings 
which are conducted by the Commission 
and a comprehensive economic survey in 
which the statistical gathering branches 
of every executive department have been 
co-ordinated to supply data for the Com- 
mission to analyze. Professor Clyde S. 
King, a noted economist of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, is in charge of the 
survey. 

The significance of this inquiry can 
hardly be overestimated. It is the first 
time since 1908 that the Government has 
taken special cognizance in such manner 
of the needs of farmers. 


TELLING THEIR WOUS TO THE COMMISSION 

Farm leaders from almost every State 
have already appeared before the Joint 
Commission. Some have brought strik- 
ing data. Others have been able only 
to give opinions. But at least one impor- 
tan contribution has come from farmer 


sou:ves. The Commission has obtained 


BY CHARLES W. HOLMAN 


a very clear knowledge of rural psychol- 
ogy, of the desperate state of mind 
among the rural people. 

The unprecedented fall in prices of 
farm products, beginning in July of last 
year, resulted in a seven-billion-dollar 
price loss in the aggregate to American 
farmers. Wool-growers suddenly found 
their market absolutely gone. And mill- 
ions of pounds of raw wool was coming 
to this country from Australia, South 
America, and Africa! As soon as the 
underpinning of the United States Grain 
Corporation was taken from the wheat 
price it began to tumble. A bumper 
crop of corn sent that commodity so low 
that it was worth more as a substitute 
for coal than for food. Live-stock feed- 
ing has been a losing game for three 
years. Dairymen found that Denmark 
could lay butter down in New York City 
and make a profit because of the higher 
rate of exchange of the dollar as com- 
pared with Danish kroner. Slowly, be- 
cause producers were better organized 
for marketing, dairy products followed 
this trend to lower price levels. 

When May of the present year hac 
been reached, the purchasing power of 
the farmers’ dollar had reached its low 


point. Compared with the buying 
power of his crops in 1913, the farmers’ 
dollar of 1921 was worth only 65 


cents; live-stock dollars will buy only 72 
cents; cotton, 60 cents; corn, 65 cents; 
and wheat, 65 cents. Even though prices 
held up for a few months in 1920, the 
average purchasing power of farm com- 
modities for that year was 89 cents as 
compared with the commodity dollar of 
1913. Not since 1890 has there been 
such a depression. 

Prices received by farmers in an aver- 
age Ohio community on June 15 of this 
year as compared with the same date 
last year show that corn had fallen from 
$1.83 to 59 cents per bushel; wheat, from 
$2.27 to $1.55 per bushel; oats, from 
$1.07 to 36 cents per bushel; barley, 
from $1.65 to 60 cents per bushel; and 
rye, from $1.83 to $1.15 per bushel. 

A survey of fifty Ohio farms conducted 


by the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation 
showed that average cash receipts in 
1920 exceeded expenses by $1,897. After 
deducting average inventory’ values, 
$793, the net returns for farmers were 
$1,104 for wages and interest on an aver- 
age investment of $23,673. Had the 
average farmer sold his property and in- 
vested the proceeds at 6 per cent and 
lived on his interest, he would have been 
in better condition. 

Against this drop in the purchasing 
power of the farmers’ dollar has come 
the added handicap of a horizontal rise 
in freight rates. Freight increases hit 
the farmer a double blow. Prices of raw 
products are made at terminal points. 
Farmers, therefore, must pay the freigiit 
to the terminals. Prices of what he 
must buy are based upon points of ship- 
ment plus the freight. 


RAILWAYS GET MORE TIAN GROWERS 

The disproportion of freight rates to 
the prices of perishable commodities was 
shown very conclusively by witnesses be- 
fore the Commission. 


One example from the mass will 
suffice. 
From Jennings, Florida, a grower 


shipped a car-load of 1,600 melons to 
Philadelphia. This shipment, handled 
by the Florida State Marketing Bureau, 
brought $475 on the wholesale market. 
The farmer paid $249.78 for freight, 
$33.25 for commission charges. He re- 
ceived $197 for his net returns. For 
each melon the commission man _ re- 
ceived 2% cents, the farmer 1214 cents 
and the railways 15% cents. 

A mass of documentary evidence wis 
laid before the Commission to prove 
that freight rates are restricting general 
consumption. Additional evidence was 
produced to show that the spread in 
perishable products between produce’ 
and consumer is often as high as thr 
hundred per cent of the producers’ pri« 


DISTRIBUTIVE SYSTEM ANTIQUATED 
It is patent that the present system 
distribution is suffering from arteri 
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sclerosis. The attitude of “the trade” is 
an important contributory factor to this 
condition. The average trader is more 
interested in maintaining a high profit 
on a small turnover than a low profit on 
a large turnover. Here we find an in- 
evitable conflict in which producers and 
consumers through their co-operatives 
are joining against the middleman. 


BANKING SYSTEM INADEQUATE 

In the present emergency the banking 
system has failed to meet all the finan- 
cial needs of farmers. When the eco- 
nomic collapse came, farmers instinc- 
tively felt the necessity of gradual mar- 
keting. The bankers, fearful of “frozen 
loans,” attempted to force the movement 
of crops by putting all the pressure pos- 
sible upon growers. In this they were 
undoubtedly sustained by the pragmatic 


Mr. Houston, former Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Federal Reserve 
3oard. 


The farm reaction to this curtailment 
of credit was a demand for export credit 
to enable Europe to buy of us. Farmers 
thought, and still think, that additional 
enormous quantities of their commodi- 
ties can be absorbed by Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and the Central Powers if a 
proper arrangement of credit is afforded 
those buyers. 

Their efforts in this direction led to 
the revival by Congress of the War 
Finance Corporation, against the advice 
of Mr. Houston and the opposition of 
former President Wilson. That body is 
now functioning under the able leader- 
ship of Eugene Meyer, Jr. It has made 
some loans here and there, and, although 
its powers are limited, it has had a 
wholesome effect to date. 

Now the President, Mr. Meyer, and 
Mr. Hoover seem agreed, and the Con- 
egress is also agreed, that the powers of 
the War Finance Corporation should be 
broadened to enable it to assist in work- 
ing out a Nation-wide gradual marketing 
programme. For some months the 
banking, world has been dazed by the 
aspect of a huge volume of unmarketable 
raw commodities which must be carried 
into the indefinite future. European 
buyers have suddenly changed their 
buying methods. Instead of purchasing 
large stocks and carrying them against 
demand, they have adopted a programme 
of frequent small purchases. It follows 
that American owners must either hold 
their surplus until world consumption 
increases and gradually feed this excess 
into the channels of trade, or hold until 
such time as farm production can be re- 
adjusted to the smaller demand. A pro- 
“ramme of this character necessitates 
longer-term credit instruments, lower 
‘ites of interest, smaller profits to the 

nkers, and the: rapid development of 

rge farmers’ co-operative marketing 
encies. 


ORAGE ESSENTIAL TO ORDERLY MARKETING 
'o put into effect gradual marketing 


uires a vast expansion of storage 
lities in this country. The old sys- 
1 of distribution was based upon 


THE OUTLOOK 


short-time farm storage and the rapid 
movement from farms to the centers of 
consumption. Mills or manufacturers or 
speculators undertook to provide storage 
service. If farmers are to adopt a new 
system and carry their own crops, they 
must have credit. They cannot get suffi- 
cient credit unless they put their goods 
into warehouses and take out commodity 
insurance. Even then the average bank 
is unwilling to issue long-time paper on 
this type of security. A Federal institu- 
tion such as the War Finance Corpora- 
tion or a Government export corporation 
could do much to relieve this situation. 
In time bankers will make their minds 


more fiexible, but “that is another 
story.” 
Such financing will allay pain, but 


cannot cure farmers’ ills. Of what ad- 
vantage will it be if their crops, when 
sold, do not give them adequate pur- 
chasing power? Either prices of farm 
products must rise or there must follow 
quickly a further downward leveling of 
prices for products which farmers buy. 
Otherwise agriculture will collapse and 
farms will be abandoned by the thou- 
sands and the country will suffer serious 
consequences. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST CO-OPERATIVES 


Considerable information was filed 
with the Commission to show that cer- 
tain manufacturing and mercantile insti- 
tutions discriminate against farmers’ co- 
operative purchasing associations. Many 
instances of well-financed farmers’ buy- 
ing organizations having been shut off 
from opportunity to purchase or denied 
regular trade discounts because of oppo- 
sition from retail dealers were recitéd. 
In addition, the farmers complained that 
their own commission companies are de- 
nied seats on the live-stock and grain 
exchanges because they prorate their 
dividends back to members on the basis 
of patronage. 

This opposition, farmers claim, ex- 
tends even to prevention, where possible, 
of the establishment of co-operative un- 
dertakings. A few weeks ago a group of 
business men from many States met in 
Cincinnati and announced the raising of 
a fund of $250,000 to be spent in com- 
bating the formation of farmers’ live- 
stock and grain marketing organiza- 
tions. Other organizations are spending 
thousands each year to defeat the at- 
tempts of milk producers to organize for 
the selling of their products. 

WHAT FARMERS WANT 

Further complaint was made over the 
delay of Congress in passing legislation 
for which farmers have been working. 
If rural unrest is to be allayed, there 
must be prompt and sincere and effective 
action in behalf of these measures which 
farmers feel are needed by them: 

1. The Capper-Volstead Co-operative 
Bill, authorizing the formation of agri- 
cultural co-operative associations to do 
business in inter-State trade. 

2. Truthful branding of seeds, feeds, 
fertilizers, and woolen fabrics and pro- 
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hibition of the manufacture of bogus 
milk products. 

3. Immediate lowering of freight rates. 

4. Protection of co-operatives against 
discriminatory trade practices. 

5. Adequate protection from 
competition in the Tariff Bill. 

6. Extension of Governmental informa- 
tion gathering facilities as to the pro- 
duction, movement, and prices of raw 
farm commodities and more adequate 
cost of production surveys in this and 
competitive countries. 

7. A co-operative personal credit act to 
facilitate short-time loans. 

8. Enlargement of credit facilities for 
commodity loans. 

9. Restoration of control of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan System to the member 
associations. This was provided for in 
the original bill establishing the system, 
but was amended during the war. And 
there should be modification of this act 
so that poor men and tenant farmers 
will have an opportunity to take advan- 
tage of it by a system of Federal aid to 
land purchase. 

Gradually landlordism is undermining 
the health of agriculture. Tenant farm- 
ers in the past decade continued to in- 
crease, following the trend of some forty 
years. The Census of 1920 showed 38.1 
per cent of all farms in the country 
operated by tenant farmers. This was 
an increase from 37.1 per cent ten years 
ago and 35.3 per cent in 1900. 

These figures do not tell the whole 
story; for tenancy has a strangle-hold on 
the South, running as high as 70 and 80 
per cent in blocks of counties; it is 
making marked gains in the corn and 
wheat belts. 

As land increases in price it becomes 
more difficult for the landless man to 
own a farm. The present law permits 
a Federal Land Bank to loan only up to 
fifty per cent of the value of a farm and 
limits the loan to $10,000. The Irish 
Land Commission permits a tenant to 
purchase a farm without a cash payment 
and for less than the annual rents. In 
Denmark a man needs only ten per cent 
for cash payment and a good character. 

Some such provision is needed, and 
with it a fundamental thinking through 
of the perplexing problem of land valua- 
tion so as to do away with speculation. 
Otherwise, there can be no check to the 
rising trend of farm production costs. 

All of these demands Congress can 
properly meet. But the way out and up 
for farmers must necessarily rest upon 
them. No legislation will ever be a pan- 
acea. Farmers understand this fact, and 
all they are asking is legislation which 
will enable them to operate on a parity 
with other industries. 

The restoration of agriculture will 
contribute largely to the revival of busi- 
ness, because forty million people will 
again be consuming their normal re- 
quirements of manufactured products. 

The Joint Commission of Agricultural 
Inquiry has an opportunity to render a 
great and lasting service by dramatizing 
our need of a National agricultural 
policy. 
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DR. SUN ASKS 
BUT YOU CAN HELP PAY 











A CLASS IN NATURE 
STUDY AT THE J. N. 
ADAM MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL, PERRYS- 
BURG, NEW YORK, 
WHERE CHILDREN 
SUFFERING FROM 
TUBERCULOSIS OF 
THE BONES AND 
GLANDS ARE GIVEN 
THE “SUN CURE” 





































SMALL PATIEN’ 
RECUPERATIN( 
FROM THE RAVAGES 
OF THE TUBERCLE 
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A GAME OF “RING 
AROUND ROSIE” 
HELPS TO LIMBER 
UP UNUSED MUSCLES 
AND MEND 
TUBERCULOUS 
TISSUE 





“HUMPTY DUMPTY,” 
THE HEALTH CLOWN, 
TEACHES YOUNG 
AMERICA HOW TO 
PREVENT ILLNESS 
BY KEEPING WELL. 
ONE OF THE HEALTH 
EDUCATION 
MEDIUMS OF THE 
NATIONAL TUBERCU- 
LOSIS ASSOCIATION, 
WHICH CONDUCTS 
ITS FOURTEENTH 
ANNUAL CHRISTMAS 
SEALS SALES IN 
DECEMBER IN 
ORDER TO RAISE 
FUNDS FOR THE 
CONTINUANCE OF 
ITS CAMPAIGN 





EDITORIAL COM- 
MENT ON THE SALE 
APPEARS 
ELSEWHERE 













































THE BOOK TABLE 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


BY SIDONIE 


f HERE are hundreds of books for 
boys and girls that sell them- 
selves by means of an attractive 

jacket bearing a picture suggesting ad- 

venture or an interesting situation. It 
is often true that these books are per- 
fectly harmless stories, and serve a per- 
fectly legitimate demand for excitement 
or entertainment. They may be taken 
for granted, like the latest new brand of 
talcum powder or the mechanical bulle- 
tin board. But when people take the 
trouble to go shopping for special occa- 
sions it is worth while to take pains to 
get something better than _ tolerable. 

The present list is in a sense a “white 

list” showing books for young people 

that are among the best now offered. 

Many excellent stories have been omit- 
ted because of careless or inferior writ- 
ing. In three or four cases excellent 
texts Were ruined by inartistic or poorly 
reproduced illustrations; and in about 
as many cases well-illustrated books are 
omitted because of the unsatisfactory 
reading matter. 

On the whole, the best books of the 
year show an encouraging advance since 
the depression brought about by war 
conditions. The tendency is toward a 
greater realism in the books for younger 
children, and there is less writing down 
to the supposed level of the children. 
In buying books for children many par- 
ents confine themselves exclusively to 


MATZNER GRUENBERG 


(Author of “Sons and Daughters,” “Your Child Today and Tomorrow,” 


etc.) 


the tried and true titles of a past genera- 
tion, just as many others buy only the 
newest to be had. Both extremes indi- 
cate lack of discrimination or of confi- 
dence in criteria of value in books. The 
children are ‘entitled to get their thrills 
in terms of the surging life going on 
around them—airplanes and radio, rail- 
ways and submarines. But they are also 
entitled to the opportunity to form 
bonds of affection and sentiment with 
the past of the race. For the latter ser- 
vice there are available many reprints of 
older favorites in very attractive edi- 
tions. 

The Dante celebration is represented 
in a volume introducing the young 
reader to the life and times of Dante, 
to his great work and the personalities 
presented in the “Divine Comedy.” The 
interest in foreign lands, which became 
suddenly so marked in 1914, is repre- 
sented by collections of fairy tales 
rather than by books of travel. In many 
cases, however, these foreign tales, in- 
stead of bringing out the characteristic 
thought and spirit of the various peo- 
ples, simply repeat the age-old fables 
with changes of names and costumes. 
The value of the fairy books listed here 
lies in their distinctive flavor. The 
youth of the race continues to find its 
inspiration in the same dreams and 
visions through the ages; changes in 
fashion affect but the outer form. 





FAIRY TALES AND LEGENDS 
The ae of Light. By James A. B. Scherer. 
. ¥. Crowell Co., New York. $1.35. 

ws story of how Christmas came to early 
England. Very interesting to the serious-minded 
young person. Over 14 
Twenty-four Unusual Stories. By Anna C. Tyler. 

Harcourt Brace & Co., New York. $2. 
stories from Gree *k mythology, 

legends, ete. A valuable collection. 10- 

The Chinese Fairy Book. By Frederick 9 
tens. * A. Stokes Co., New York. 

A collection of the legends of the gods, 
of magicians, historic fairy tales, ete. 
interesting. Attractive illustrations 10-14. 
™he Pe ag of Myths. By Inez N. McFee. 

Y. Crowell Co., New York. Thc. 

A ake introduction to mythology for young 
children. Ten myths from the Teutonic and 
Greek. 8-12. 

Little Man with One Shoe. By Margery Bailey 
Little, Brewn & Co., Boston. $2.25. 

Six fine tales with the quaint charm and sim- 
plicity of the best Irish stories, and six little 
songs with music. 8-12. 

A Treasury of Indian Tales. 
liss. Ilustré wed. FT. ¥. 
York. The 

Representative nature myths and legends from 
various tribes, simply retold. 8-12. 

American Indian Fairy Tales. By 4 T. Larned, 
P. F. Volland Co., Chicago. $1.: 

Exceptionally attractive > from au- 
thentic sources; beautifully illustrated in colors 
by John Rae. 8-12. 
The Swedish Fairy Book. 

Frederick H. Martens F. A. 
New York. $2.50, 

Carefully selected tales from original sources 
of Swedish folk-lore. Nicely illustrated. 8-12. 
Welsh Fairy Tales. By William F. Griffis. T. Y. 

Crowell Co., New York. $1.60. 

airy stories of Wales, attractively presented 

for voung children. 8-T2. 


Good F een 


Mz ir- 





tales 
Very 





Bay- 
New 


By Clara K. 
Crowell Co., 








By Clara Stroebe and 
Stokes Co., 


The Laughing Prince. By Parker Fillmore. Har- 
court, Brace & Co., New York. $2.50, 
Jugoslav folk and fairy tales. Striking, char- 
acteristic illustrations 8-12. 
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The Ruby Story Book. By Penrnyn Coussens. 
Duffield & Co., New York. §$2. 

Stories of life and adventure on the sea, 
drawn from many sources, historical and legen- 
dary. 8-12. 

The Golden Fleece and the Heroes Who Lived 
Before Achilles. By Padraic Colum. Illus- 
trated by Willy Pogany. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. $2.50. - 

A welcome addition to ‘‘The Adventures of 
Odysseus,"’ by the same writer and artist. 10-14. 


FOR THE YOUNGEST READERS 
Picture Stories for Children. By Irmengarde 
Eberle. *. A. Stokes Co., New York. 2. 


Five stories in which sketches take the place 
of words and add interest. 


Sandman’s Good Night Stories. 
lips Walker. 
T5e. 

Typical short 
the average 


By Abbie Phil- 

Harper & Brothers, New York. 
animal and fairy stories. Above 
in merit. 


Here and Now Story Book. By Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2. 
Experimental stories written for the children 
of the city and country school. An interesting 
contribution towards solving the problem of 
meeting the young ‘child’s literary needs. It 
points the way to a new approach in harmony 
with modern psychological ideas. 


The Teenie Weenie Man’s Mother Goose. Illus- 
trated by William Donahey. Reilly & Lee 
Co., Chicago. $2. 

“The most complete Mother Goose published 
in America.’”’ 


Wee Books for Wee 
trated. Henry 
hOe each. 

Grunty Grunts and Smiley Smile Indoors. 

Old Red Reynard, the Fox. 

Little Bonnie Bunniekin. 

The Old Time Story of the Three Bears. 

The Old Story of Poor Cockrobin. 

The — Puppy that Wanted to Know Too 
Much. 

Little Mousie Mousiekin. 

The Long Ago Years Stories. 


Folks. 
Altemus Co., 


Profusely illus- 
Philadelphia. 


Stories for the Seven Year Old. Selected | 
Louey Chisholm. F. A. Stokes Co., Ne 
York. $1. 

An intelligent collection of stories 
suitable for the youngest reader. 
nice illustrations. 

Piffles’ Mother Goose Dot Drawing Book. 
Altemus & Co., Philadelphia. Tic. 

A line drawn from numbered points forms 
picture. 


and poen 
Clear prin 


Hen: 


STORIES, TRAVEL, AND ADVENTURE 
ane. of Doctor Dolittle. By Hugh Loftin 
. A. Stokes Co., New York. $2.25 

on of those rare conceits that one hails wit 
delight. A charmingly humorous, original ta 
to be enjoyed by young and old. 10-14 and ove 


Book of Pirates. By Howard Pyle. 
Brothers, New York. Boxed, $6. 

All of this author’s buccaneers and pirat 
assembled in one volume. 41 illustrations, 17 
full color. All by Howard Pyle. 10-14 and ove 


Cedric, the Forester. By Bernard Marsha 
DD. Appleton & Co., New York. 2.50. 
A romantic story of the adventures of a hig! 
minded youth of the thirteenth century. 14 « 
over—boys. 





Harper 


The Boy with the United States Secret Service. 


3y Francis Rolt-Wheeler, Lothrop, Lee 
Shepard Co., Boston. $1.75. 
The thrill of varied mysteries and high-grad 


detective work, in connection with real problems 


of Government departments. 10-14 and over 


boys. 

The Young Wireless Operator as a Fire Patrol. 
5175 Lewis Theiss. W. A. Wilde, Boston. 
1 te 5. 

Thrilling adventures in strictly modern styl 
and strictly modern situations. 10-14 and over 
boys. 

The Raid of the Ottawa. By D. Lange. 
Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. $1.50. 

Story of the French and Indian War. Gives 
a good picture of Indian life and characteristics 
in exciting situations. 12-14—boys. 

The Boy Scouts Book of Campfire Stories. 
by F. K. Mathews. 


Lothrop, 


— d 


D. Appleton & Co., New 


York. $2.50. 
Collection of thrilling tales by well-known 
authors. 10-14—boys. 


The Bald Face. By Hal G. Evarts. A. A. Knopf, 
New York. 3. 

Nine stories of wild life. 
beautifully illustrated. 
book. 10-14. 

What Happened to Inger Johanne. By Dikken 
Zwilgmeyer. Translated by Emilie Poulsson. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. $1.75. 

Droll adventures of young people in every-day 
situations, breezily told by the resourceful Inger 
herself. 10-14 
Sailing Under Sealed Orders. By Com. Thos. PDP. 

Parker. W. A. Wilde Co., Boston. $1.75. 

Exciting adventure story. Good picture of 
naval life. 10-14. 

The Frozen Barrier. By Belmore Browne. G. !’. 
Putnam's Sons, New York. $1.75. 

Adventure story of the frozen North. 10-14. 
Maida’s Little House. By Inez Haynes Irwin 

B. W. Huebsch, New York. $1.75. 

A pleasant tale for girls. Well written. A 

sequel to ‘“‘Maida’s Little Shop.” 10-14. 


How Sing Found the World is Round. By Syi- 
ney Reid. P. F. Volland Co., Chicago. 7/« 
Quaint, attractive Chinese. 8-12. 

Toni, the Little Wood Carver. 
Spyri. T. Y. Crowell Co., 

An Alpine tale. 8-12. 

The Joyous Travellers. 
Emilie Poulsson. 
Co., Boston. $2. 

Quaint tales and ballads. 

ing. 8-12. 

Peggy in Her Blue Frock. By Eliza Orne White. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. $1.50. 

A typical little girl’s book. Pleasing and 

fairly interesting. 8-12. 

China and Japan. By Lena E. 
John Finnemon. 

Norway and Denmark. By Lieut.-Col. A. F. 
Mockler-Ferrymen and M. Pearson Thomas. 

—— and New Zealand. By Frank Fox and 


Splendidly told and 
An unusually handsome 


By Johanna 
New York. ‘0c. 


By Maud Lindsay and 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 


Unusually charm- 


Johnson and 


Vaile. Macmillan Co., New York. 
$i each. 

Additions to the almost uniformly excellent 
series ‘“‘Peeps at Many Lands.”’ History, re 
ligion, customs, vegetation, etc., are taken up 
straightforwardly and interestingly. 8-12. 


The Great Quest. By Charles Boardman Ha‘ es. 
The Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston. $2 

A fine, imaginative, well-written tale. 14 :nd 
over. 

The Old Tobacco Shop. 
Macmillan Co., New York. 

A ..whimsical, humorous tale that appeals 
equally to young readers and older ones—in f ict, 
to all who find entertainment in such boo! as 
“Peter Pan’ and ‘Alice in Wonderland.” 1° '4 


By William Bowen. he 
$1.75. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
STORIES, TRAVEL, AND ADVENTURE 


(Continued) 
The Puritan Twins. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. $1.75. 


Good picture of the life of the early settlers. 
One of the best of the famous ‘‘Twin Series.” 
8-12. 

The Windy Hill. 
millan Co., 


By Cornelia oe. The Mac- 
1.7 


New York. 


An interesting story by the cee of ‘‘Master 


Simon’s Garden” and “‘The Pool of Stars.”” 10-14. 
Diantha’s Quest. By Emily B. Knipe, and Alden 
Arthur Knipe. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. $1.80. 
A tale of the Argonauts of ’49, fully up to the 
high standard of the former historical tales by 
these authors. 





THE WORLD OF NATURE 
Prince and Rover cf Cloverfield Farm. By Helen 
teed Orton. F. A. Stokes Co., New York. 
$1.25 

cumgie stories of a horse and a dog and other 
farmfolks. Youngest readers. 

Woodland Tales. By Ernest Thompson Seton. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 2 

Delightful stories full of woodsy flavor. 8-12. 

How It Came About Stories. By Frank B. Lin- 
derman. Illustrations by Charles M. 3008. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.50. 

The personified wood folks tell about their 
pe culiar structure and habits in terms the young 
child can understand; accurate as to facts. 
8-12. 

Little Friends in Feathers. By Inez N. 
Barse & Hopkins, New York. $2.50. ; 

A good introduction to the common birds. 
Illustrated in color from the pictures of the 
Association of Audubon Societies. 8-12. 
A Treasury of Flower Shenton. By 

McFee. Illustrate d. T. Y. Crowell 
New York. T5c. 

A collection of legends from various sources 
combined with interesting botanical lore. 8-12. 
Animal Life in Field and Garden, By Jean 

Henri Fabre. Century Co., New York. $2.50. 

A continuation of the classic conversations of 
“Unele Paul’ about common insects, birds, and 
other animals. 8-12. 

The Book of Nature Stories. 
ham Seers. Dodd Mead & Co., 


2. 0 


A good collection of authentic nature stories. 
inte restingly told, with eight illustrations i: 
color by M. C. Ford. 10-14. 


McFee. 


Inez N. 


Co., 


By H. Wadding- 
New York. 


a So the Earth. By Chelsea C. Fraser 
Crowell Co., New York. $1.60. 
m.3.-4, information well given. 10-14. 


We Live In. By Adam 
A. Knopf, New York. $3. 
told in an inter- 

Good illustrations. 


The Wonder World 
Gowans Whyte. A. 
The foundations of science 
esting and romantic way. 
10-14. 
THE ASCENT OF MAN 


George Langford. 
Boni & Liveright, 


Kutnar—Son of Pic. By 
Illustrated by the author. 
New York. $1.75. 

A continuation of the story of primitive man, 
combining information of prehistoric conditions 
vith absorbing adventures. 10-14. 
Work-a-Day Heroes. By Chelsea C. 

T. Y. Crowell Co., New York. $1.60. 

Very instructive and interesting. 10-14. 

Masters of the Guild. By L. Lamprey. Illus- 
trated by Florence Clivate and Elizabeth 
Curtis. F. A. Stokes Co., New York. 2.50. 

Sixteen admirable stories of every-day life 
among the artisans of the Middle Ages, with a 

rse or legend in rhyme for each one. 10-14. 
Tales of True Knights. By George P. Krapp. 

Century Co., New York. $1.75. 

simply written collection of some of the 
best of the medizeval legends and minstrel tales 

prefatory notes on their origin. 10-14. 

Days of the Discoverers. By L. Lamprey. 
llustrations by Florence Choate and Eliza- 
beth Curtis. F. A. Stokes Co., New York. 
$2.50. 

Stories of romance and 

the discoveries and 


Fraser. 


adventure connected 
early settlements of 


Ar ca from the Scandinavians to the seven- 
teenth century. 10-14. 
Stories of American Inventions. 3y Inez N. 


T. Y. Crowell Co., New York. $1.60. 
interesting and instructive. 10-14. 
Bo Book of Railroads. By Irving Crump. 
dd, Mead & Co., New York. $1.65 
( stories of the various branches of rail- 


leFee. 
a 


y rvice, bringing out the elements of per 
SO and character and human interest. 
B 10-14 and over. 


The “oys’ Book of Model Aeroplanes. By Fr eae is 
Collins. Century Co., New York. $1.5 
tical directions for making models of ‘all 
Sra of simplicity, and for conducting contests. 
30) 10-14 and over. 


| 


Hersines ef History and Legend. Stories and 
ms. By Elva S. Smith. Lothrop, Lee & 

pard Co., Boston. $2. 

d collection of legendary and historical 

tales of all times and peoples. Girls, 

It} nd over. 
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Boys’ Home Book of Science and Construction. 
By Alfred P. Morgan. eaten Lee & 
Shepard Co., Boston. $2.50. 

Interests the boy and gives him wide range of 
scientific information through suggestions for 
practical experiments and construction. Boys, 
10-14 and over. 

The Story of Mankind. By Hendrik W. Van 
Loon. Boni & Liveright, New York. $5. 

Following the method of the ‘History of Dis- 
covery’’—a distinctive and vivid introduction to 
general history with characteristic illustrations; 
will appeal to intelligent and imaginative chil- 
dren. 10-14 and over. 

A Treasury of Heroes and Heroines. By Clayton 
Edwards. Illustrated in Colors by Florence 
Choate and Elizabeth Curtis. F. A. Stokes 
Co., New York. $3.50. 

An attractive gallery of famous men and 
women from Buddha to Edith Cavell, and in- 
— a few from legend and fiction. 10-14 
and over. 


IXY re 
é \VENDY 
B ly 
{ BARRIE 


4 


REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION OF CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


THE COVER OF A “MODERN CLASSIC” 


Conquests of Invention. 
Century Co., New York. §2. 

Interesting and stimulating accounts of the 
achievements of some twenty modern inventors. 
10-14 and over. 

Boy Scout Life of Lincoln. By Ida M. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. $2 

A good biography that will appeal to the 

idealism of young boys. 12-14. 


By Mary R. Parkman. 


Tarbell. 


NEW EDITIONS 


Hero Tales of Ireland. By Jeremiah Curtin. 


Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $2. 
Twelve hero tales reprinted.in this edition. 
Valuable introduction to Irish thought and feel- 


ing. The stories abound in distinctive 
and are full of human interest. 


imagery 
10-14 and over. 
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The King of the Golden River. By John Ruskin. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philade ‘Iphia. Te 
Attractive, small edition. 8-12. 


Blue Fairy Book. By Andrew 
McKay Co., Philadelphia. $3.50. 

Beautiful gift volume. Fine black-and-white 
illustrations by Frank Godwin. 8-12 


Old Time Stories. By Charles Perrault. 
Mead & Co., New York. $5. 

Fine collection of old favorites. Beautiful gift 
edition, with unusually handsome illustrations by 
W. Heath Robinson. 8-12. 

The Children’s Munchausen. Retold by John 
Martin. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. $2.25. 

A cheerful introduction to that prince of im- 
provisers, with attractive color plates by Gordon 
Ross. 8-12. 

Wonder Tales from Russia. By Jeremiah Curtin. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $2. 

New editions of interesting folk tales collec- 
tion, with illustrations by Maurice Day. 10-14. 
Rip Van Winkle. By Washington Irving. David 

McKay Co., Philadelphia. $2.50. 

With colored pictures and decorations by N. 
Wyeth. 10-14. 

Kidnapped. By Robert Louis “+? me 
& Brothers, New York. . 

A good edition with many full- -page illustra- 
tions and ornaments by Louis Rhead and Frank 
Ix. Schoonover. 10-14 and over. 

The Scottish Chiefs. By Jane Porter. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, $3.50. 

A reprint of this favorite of a century of 
readers, attractively illustrated in colors by 
N. C. Wyeth. 10-14 and over. 
A Tale of Two Cities. 3y 

Cosmopolitan Book Co., 

A gift edition with 
Harvey Dunn. Over 14. 
Peter Pan and Wendy. By J. M. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $3.50. 

A new edition of this incomparable modern 
classic with suitable black and colored pictures 
by Mabel Lucie Attwell. All ages. 


The Children’s Own Longfellow. Illustrations by 


Lang. David 


Dodd, 


Harper 


Charles 


Charles Dickens. 
New York. $3.50. 
colored illustrations by 


Jarrie. 





N. C. Wyeth. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
$2.50. 
An attractive volume of favorite poems. 8-12. 
A Little Boy Lost. By W. H. Hudson. Illus- 
trated by Dorothy P. Lathrop. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York. $4. 
A fine story in attractive form. 
POETRY AND DRAMA 
The Book of Fairy Poetry. Edited by Dora 
Owen. Illustrated with colored plates by 
Warwick Globe. Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York. $7. 


An anthology of fairy stories, songs, 
in verse, for the most part from the 
English poetry. 10-14 and over. 


A Treasury of Plays for Children. By 


and love 
masters of 


Montrose 


Moses. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $3. 
Unusually fine selection of fourteen plays. 
Wide range of interest. To be read as well as 
acted. Quaint, attractive illustrations by Tony 
Sarg. 10-14 and over. 
Stories from Dante. By Susan Cunnington. 
Illustrations in color by Evelyn Paul. A. 


Stokes Co., New 

Interestingly told: introduction to the life and 

works of Dante, with stories of the historic 
characters. Over 14. 


York. $2.25. 


The Children’s Garland of Verse. By Grace 
Rhys. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $3. 


An interesting collec tion, including some of the 
12 


most modern verse. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 
COUNCIL OF SEVEN (THE). By J. C. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. $2. 
Described by the publishers as a story 
of an imaginary struggle in England 
between “a vast newspaper syndicate, 
preaching war, and a mysterious group 
of men who work for peace, but who 
resort to any poisonous means to attain 
it.’ A memorable group of characters 
take part in the action, and among them 
are recognizable some of the outstanding 
figures of the English political world 
to-day. 
PAMELA POUNCE. By Agnes and Hgerton 
Castle. D. Appleton & Co., New York. §2. 
This is a tale of London and Bath in 
the days of George III, written with the 
authors’ accustomed gayety and their 
evident pleasure in describing the brill- 
iant ladies and gallants of fashionable 
society a century ago or so. Those who 


Snaith. 


remember Kitty Bellairs, the lively and 
irrepressible heroine of other of the 
Castles’ romances, will enjoy meeting her 
again in the company of her little mil- 
liner, Pamela, whose adventures form 
the plot of this tale. 
IN BLESSED CYRUS. By Laura E. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. $2. 
A genial story of a little New England 
town with as many odd but usually 
lovable people as Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cran- 
ford.” It abouttds in human nature, and 
its fun is genuine, simple, and conta- 
gious. 


Richards. 


PARTNERS OF CHANCE. By Henry 
Knibbs. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
$1.75. 

Lovers of cowboy stories will remem- 
ber “The Ridin’ Kid from Powder 
River,” which was notable among recent 
stories of this class because of its fresh 


Herbert 
Boston. 
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spirit and animated narrative. This 
tale by the same author has the same 
qualities although it is somewhat 
slighter in plot and construction. 
TOPLESS TOWERS. “By “Margaret Ashmun. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2. 

The author has a clever story idea in 
placing her two “bachelor girls” in an 
apartment in uptown New York and 
making this district of Topless Towers 
produce the local color of the tale. As 
is often the case, there is friction and 
a little jealousy in the “marriage” of 
even such cultivated and fine girls as,are 
here depicted. The sketching of the 
women of the story is excellent; that of 
the men not so good. Altogether it is an 
agreeable piece of fiction on original 
lines and free from salient faults. 
YOUTH TRIUMPHANT. By George Gibbs. Il- 

lustrated. lL. Appleton & Co., New York. 
$2. 

The mystery of the origin of little 
Peggy, a ragged child in boy’s clothes 
selling newspapers in New York’s tene- 
ment district, forms the basis of the 
plut. The tale is far from probable, but 
it is lively, and Peggy herself, first as 
boy among boys and later as a radiant 
woman, is a fine example of the triumph 
of youth over adversity. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 

FOUR YEARS IN THE UNDERBRUSH. By A 
Novelist of Note. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $2.50. 

An educated woman resolves to see for 
herself what the life of a woman worker 
is. She works as waitress, saleswoman, 
packer, chambermaid, etc., for four years, 
and describes in this book her varied 
experiences with apparent truthfulness 
and with an unfailing eye—and perhaps 
purpose—for the dramatic episode. That 
her experiences were largely disagree- 
able was perhaps due in part to her 
own critical temperament; but, discount- 
ing this, the record makes an unusual 
sociological document of a somewhat 
pessimistic character. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Herman G. James, Ph.D. 
LD. Appleton & Co., New York. $2.50. 

The author of this volume has already 
published a number of books on civic 
functions. In the present work he de- 
scribes the government of cities, coun- 
ties, and minor political divisions. He 
surveys the local government systems of 
England and France and traces the his- 
tory of local institutions in this country 
from colonial times to our own. We 
have two kinds of local government, one 
urban in character and the other rural. 
There is also occasionally a third form, 
commonly known as the township, inter- 
mediate between the two. Throughout 
the book we are conscious of two things; 
first, an essential unity in the problems 
of local government, and, second, the 
notable progress during the past decade 
in the movement for constitutional, mu- 
nicipal home rule. In this connection 
Dr. James intimates that urban adminis- 
trations of communities of from ten 
thousand inhabitants up may well be 
wholly distinct from county jurisdic- 
tion. Again, as to intercounty work he 


makes the further excellent suggestion 
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that where public undertakings require 
the co-operation of two or more coun- 
ties in order to insure harmonious ac- 
tion provision should be made for joint 
administration by representatives of the 
State government. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
DOWN THE. COLUMBIA. By Lewis R. Free- 
man. Illustrated. Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York. $3.50. 

A stirring account of an adventurous 
trip down the Columbia River from its 
source to its. mouth. The author was, 
so far as known, the first traveler to 
accomplish this feat, and though it does 
not rank with the descent of the Colo- 
rado by Major Powell, or even with some 
tripseon the Columbia itself by the early 
explorers, the achievement was note- 
worthy and well worth commemoration 
in the,present entertaining volume. 
MORE ABOUT UNKNOWN LONDON. By Wal- 

ter George Bell, F.R.A.S. Illustrated. The 
John Lane Company, New York. $2. 


Mr. Bell has a remarkable faculty for 
making old and dingy places bright with 
the romance of historical association. 
We lately spoke about his delightful 
small book on the Tower of London. In 
the present volume he wanders from 
spot to spot in old London, finding “a 
garden of memories,” grim and stirring, 
in Tower Green, myths and traditions 
at the Guildhall where the giants Gog 
and Magog preside, and in queer little 
courts in Fleet Street and off it where 
Goldsmith and Samuel Johnson and 
other eighteenth century notables lived 
and talked, and so on in other places, 
always telling something that has the 
charm of personality as well as that of 
antiquity. 

PACIFIC TRIANGLE (THE). By Sydney Green- 


bie. Illustrated. The Century Company, 
New York. $4. 


Here is a book about the problems of - 


the Pacific as well as its lure to the 
voyager. It is quite unlike the semi- 
romantic works on the Pacific that have 
had such wide circulation recently, and 
its record of travel, its interesting ob- 
servations on racial characteristics, and 
its general discussion of international 
questions make it valuable to the serious 
reader as well as entertaining to the 
lover of “travelogues.” 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


SOME MODERN FRENCH WRITERS. A Study 
in Bergsonism. By G. Turquet-Milnes. 
Robert M. McBride & Co., New York. $2.50. 


We do not always connect some of 
the outstanding figures in present-day 
French literature with French philoso- 
phy. We shall do so, however, if we 
read the present volume. Barrés, Bour- 
get, Anatole France, Claudel, Clermont, 
Moréas, Peguy, and Romains may be 
interpreted in terms of Bergsonism—at 
all events, the philosophy of Bergson has 
been a potent influence in their work. 
The inspiring feature in the author’s 
estimate is found in Bergson’s own 
words: “I doubt that the evolution of 
life will ever be explained by a mere 
combination of mechanical forces. Ob- 
viously there is a vital impulse... 
toward a higher and higher efficiency, 
something which even seeks to tran- 





scend itself, to extract from itself more 
than there is—in a word, to create.” In 
the same spirit M. Turquet-Milnes con- 
cludes: “The war will have served to 
show us ... that action or thought is 
due to an automatism of adaptation or 
of education—that strength of soul and 
delicacy of heart, ardent force of patriot- 
ism, rapid intuitions of a Being which 
is. superior to the world, heroic acts of 
sacrifice, are the most perfect product of 
our civilization.” The foregoing ex- 
cerpts would indicate the serious and 
suggestive character of the book. Its 
readers will be stimulated towards fur- 
ther reading and will be helped by the 
bibliography which occupies no less than 
thirty-four pages at the close of the 
volume. 
WAR BOOKS 


FOLLY OF NATIONS (THE). By Frederick 
Palmer. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $2 


Major Palmer, as is well known, had 
unique facilities and opportunities to 
know the history of the Great War from 
the inside, for he represented the entire 
American press with the British army 
in France. Before that he served as 
correspondent in most of the wars in the 
last quarter century. This volume is not 
in the least a history; it is a collection 
of papers, some serious, others in lighter 
narrative vein, about phases and ques- 
tions growing out of the last war and all 
war. Such subjects as “Nationalism,” 
“Old Values,” “The World’s Sore Spot,” 
and the like indicate in some measure 
the scope of the book. 


EDUCATIONAL 


SAFETY FOR THE CHILD. By Dorothea H. 
Scoville, M.D., and Doris Long. Illustrated 
The Republic Book Company, New York. $1. 


This excellent compendium of infor- 
mation on the methods of protecting the 
lives of children contains many valuable 
suggestions for fathers, mothers, and 
communities to follow. Its chief em- 
phasis is laid upon preventive measures 
which should be taken. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
SHEPHERD’S LIFE (A). By W. H. Hudson. 
Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
$3. 


Another collection of outdoor sketches, 
legends, and friendly talk by an author 
who has consistently grown in public 
appreciation year by year. His close 
observation, his interest in people as 
well as in animals and in nature at 
large, and the humor of the incidents 
he relates make this one of Mr. Hud- 
son’s most agreeable volumes. 
TWENTY-FOUR 

Rothenstein. 
York. 


The jacket of this volume is headed, 
“The Literary Gift Book of the Year.” 
The characterization, if enthusiastic, is 
not wholly unmerited, for any one with 
the least liking for books or pictures 
should take delight in the vigorous and 
strongly individualized portraits of fa- 
mous living Englishmen that are here 
presented. Among the portraits are 
those of John Galsworthy, Arnold Ben- 
nett, John Masefield, H. G. Wells, and 
John Drinkwater. There are accompsny- 
ing brief biographies. 


PORTRAITS. By William 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New 
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Ce shted 1921 by A. & M, 


How Many Objects Beginning With ‘‘C’’ Can You Find in Picture? 





| Observe These Rules 


\ny person who is not an employee, or 
relative of any employee of the Minnesota 
] Peu Co., may submit an answer. It costs 
nothing to try. 
“. All answers must be mailed by De- 
cember 24, 1921. 
All answers should be written on one 
side of the paper only, and words numbered 
1, 2, 4, ete. Write your full name and address 
on each page. 
4. Only words found in the English diction- 
ary will be counted. Do not use obsolete, hy- 
phenated or compound words. Use either the 
Singular or plural, but where the plural is used 
the singular cannot be counted, and vice versa. 
. Words of the same spelling can be used 
only once, even though used to designate dif- 
ferent objects. An object can be named only 
once However, any part of the object may 


als named. 

6. The answer having the largest and near- 
est correct list of names of visible objects 
sho iin the picture that begin with the letter 


( ll be awarded first prize, ete. Neatness, 
sty r handwriting have no bearing upon 
deciding the winners. 

‘. Candidates may co-operate in answering 


the puzzle, but only one prize will be awarded 
to any one household; nor will prizes be 
awared to more than one of any group out- 
sick the family where two or more have 


been» orking together. 
5. lL) the event of tie, the full amount of the 


piuze “ill be paid each tying contestant. 
+. Tiree well-known business men having 
NO « ection with the Minnesota Pen Co. 
will ve the answers submitted and award 
the prices Participants agree to accept the 
deci of the judges as final and conclusive. 
The wing men have agreed to act as 
Inde f this unique competition : 
B N Beavens, Cashier Produce Exchange 
are St. Paul; J. E. Reinke, Principal, 
frat Public School, St. Paul; Ww. 
WV, *.. Civil Service Bureau, St. Paul. 
vats inswers will receive the same consid- 
"ape egardless of whether or not an order 
il esota Fountain Pen has been sent in. 
and th... wnouncement of the prize winners 


orrect list of words will be printed at 
of the contest and a copy mailed each 
ur ing a Minnesota Fountain Pen. 
























How to Win $1,500.00 MINNESOTA 


The purchase of one of our $5 Minnesota 
Fountain Pens makes your answer to the 
picture eligible for the $500.00 Prize, as 
shown in the second column of prize list. 
However, as we want more people to know 
our pens, and as a special advertising fea- 
ture, we are making this 


. om 

Special Christmas Offer 
As a Special Christmas Offer, we are offer- 
ing the grand prize of $1,500.00 to the one 
who sends in the best answer to the above 
picture puzzle, provided he has purchased 
two of our $5.00 Minnesota Fountain Pens 
at our special Holiday Price of only $9.00. 
Two Five Dollar Pens for $9.00 is all. Or 
if you would prefer, three $3.00 Minnesota 
Pens at $9.00 will also make you eligible 
for the $1,500.00 Prize. Answer the puzzle 
and send your order now. 


State Style of Pen Wanted 


The Minnesota Fountain Pen comes in 
two styles, ladies’ and gentlemen's, in both 
the $3.00 and $5.00 sizes. The pens pic- 
tured here are our five dollar ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s pens. The pictures shown are 
about two-thirds the actual size. In order- 
ing state whether you wish fine, medium 
or stub point. 


Money-Back Guarantee 
We 
to be 
not satisfied 
and we will 
money. 


MINNESOTA PEN CO. 


Dept. 750 : 
Saint Paul Minnesota 





guarantee Minnesota Fountain 
perfectly satisfactory. If 
with it on arrival, 
exchange it or 


Pens 
you are 
return it 
refund your 








“The Easy-Writing Fountain Pen” 


You will find the 
smoothly, and you 


way in which it 


Minnesota 
finest pens you ever used. 
can't 
writes. 


ERE is an opportunity for you 
to get a handsome Christmas 
TPresent for yourself. It is not a 
fanciful dream but a straight out 
and out opportunity for you to win 
$1,500.00. In the picture here you 
will find a number of objects and 
parts of objects whose names begin 
with the letter “C.” Pick out objects 
like cat, cane, chest, etc. Nothin;r 
is hidden. You do not even need to 
turn the picture upside down. 


Everybody Join In 


It Costs Nothing to Try 

Sit down right now and see how many 
“C” words you can find. The object o* 
this picture puzzle game is to get more 
people acquainted with Minnesota [’eun 
tain Pens. ‘Thousands of them are now 
giving satisfactory service every day. We 
want you to buy one of our pens fo 
yourself and another one to use as a gift. 
A Minnesota Fountain Pen makes a hand- 
some Christmas present, and it will solve 
the problem of deciding ‘‘what shall [ 
give for Xmas?” 


Fun for All the Family 


Start in 





now and see how 


many “C’” words you’ can 
find. All can join in, from 
the old folks down to the 


little youngsters. You'll have 
loads of fun, and if your 
answer to the picture puzzle 
is awarded Ist prize 
by the Judges you 
will win $20.00. 
However, by pur- 
chasing a Minnesota 
Fountain Pen you 
will be eligible for 
the big cash prizes. 








one of the 

The ink flows 
resist the easy 
Unless our pens 























were the very best that money can buy, we 
could not afford to advertise them the way 
we do. Thousands of them are now in use. 
Their popularity is increasing by leaps and 
bounds. If you need a good pen, or if you 
would like to make a useful and handsome 
gift to someone, the Minnesota is just what 
you have been looking for. The pen speaks 
for itself. We cannot tell you in words, 
what five minutes’ use of the Minnesota 
will tell you. 


Satisfied Users Everywhere 


In New York, in Chicago, in Boston, in 
St. Louis, in San Francisco, and in fact in 


almost every town and on many a farm aN 
you will find the Minnesota Fountain Pen. | 
The ink flow in the Minnesota is perfect. id 
It does not blot or stain the fingers. Writ- } 
ing becomes a real pleasure when you use 
the Minnesota. 
ae 
= 
—— THE PRIZES —— = 
| 
If no If one If $9 00 ¥ 
pens are $5 pen is Worth 
purchased purchased Pens are 
purchased 
Ist Prize $20.00 $500.00 $1,500.00 | 
2nd Prize 10.00 250.00 750.00 
3rd Prize 5.00 125.00 375.00 
4th Prize 5.00 75.00 187.50 
5th Prize 5.00 50.00 100.00 
6th Prize 3.00 25.00 75.00 
ith Prize 3.00 20.00 50.00 
8th Prize 3.00 15.00 40.00 
9th Prize 2.00 15.00 30.00 
l0thto 15th =.2.00 10.00 20.00 
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The Best Christmas Gift 








Stories, songs, games, occupations, everything you 
need—and the best of it, too—has been gathered 
into these five volumes for mothers and children 





CINGING 










Ty 


BRINGS HAPPINESS 
TO YOUR 
HOME 


qat20) He OD 
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ELLING 
TORIES 
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Edited by Miss Lucy Wheelock 


Stories, songs, games, occupations, everything you need—and the best of it too—has been 
gathered into these five volumes for mothers and children 





Miss Lucy Wheelock, the foremost authority on kindergarten training in Amer- 
ica and head of the Wheelock Training School for Kindergartners, from her own 
wide experience and from the best practices 
of leading kindergarten teachers all over 
the world and with the assistance of an 
able corps of editors has compiled the 
stories, games, songs, talks and occupa- 
tions which the Kindergarten Children’s 
Hour contains. 

Every feature has been tested with thou- 
sands of little children; nothing is 
included that has not been proved to 
interest and please very young chil- 
dren at the age when their interest 
can be aroused and held only by the 
most skilfully adapted material. 

Vol. 1. Stories for Little Children. 130 stories that will hold the little children quiet and 


breathless with eager interest. 

Vol. 2. Children’s Occupations. Busy work for little fingers—paper folding, cutting, weav- 
ing, crayon drawing, water-colors, clay modeling, nature toys, chains, beads, doll-houses, 
furniture, home-made dolls, toys—all from material that costs little or nothing. 

Vol. 3. Talks to Children. UWundreds of answers and suggestions that will satisfy the little 
questioners who want to know about the rainbow, shoes, salt, cows, bricks—all the everyday 
things that make up this strange new world they have entered. 

Vol. 4. Talks to Mothers. ‘‘The Angry Child,” ‘‘The Truthful Child,” “The Little Artist,” 
“Playthings,” and 35 other problems of child training here find the solution that makes for the 
children’s health, happiness, and character. 

Vol. 5. Songs with Musie. 155 songs of spring, of winter, of greeting and parting, hymns, 
earols and singing games, and all proven favorites of a thousand kindergartens. 





It costs nothing to examine these books. Sendnomoney. Fill out 
the blank and mail it today. The books will go charges prepaid. 


Return them at our expense or pay for them a little at a time. 








HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 2A Park Street, Boston: 

Please send me one set in five volumes, cloth binding, of THE KINDERGARTEN CHIL- 
DREN’S HOUR If satisfactory I agree to pay you $2.50 within seven days after receipt of 
the books, and $2.00 a month thereafter for five months; or $11.88 in full within seven days 
after — of the books. If not satisfactory, I will return them at your expense within 
seven days. 
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COMMUNiTY MOVIES 


BY HELEN M. SCARTH 


r this time when movies are one «f 

the most popular topics of conve-:- 
sation it might prove of interest 9 
some to read of the venture of a smz!l 
New England town which undertook io 
run “community movies.” 

“Our Town” is a small New England 
one, with a population of just one thou- 
sand and twenty-one in the township; 
the nearest city ten miles away by trol- 
ley, return trip costing 60 cents; nearest 
movie three or four miles away by trol- 
ley, which runs only once every hour. 

“Our Town” provided no amusements 
that were not (pardon the word) pater- 
nal. The great question was, how, in a 
town of this size, to eliminate the chance 
of poor movies coming in by having 
good, self-supporting ones which would 
prove attractive to all. 

A small nucleus of people got together, 
talked the matter over, and then called 
a general meeting for all those inter- 
ested in having a local movie; Mr. 
Winchell Smith, the well-known play- 
wright, whose home is in “Our Town,” 
having kindly consented to present the 
situation to those present. 

About one hundred and fifty people 
turned -up, and were urged to voice any 
suggestions or objections that occurred; 
the result being that a committee was 
formed, with Mr. Winchell Smith as 
chairman, and a sinking fund of $1,500 
was promised; not more than $50, or 
less than $10, being accepted from any 
one individual on the understanding 
that, in the event of the undertaking 
being successful, the subscriptions would 
be returned. 

The following letter was then drafted 
and sent out to all those who had offered 
to contribute: 

“At a meeting in Farmington last 
night, it was the unanimous opinion that 
we should have moving pictures in the 
town; and a committee was appointed to 
put the plan in operation. 

“It was estimated that it would take 
$1,000 for the purchase of the necessary 
machine and the installation of a fire 
proof projecting booth, etce.; therefore 
another committee was appointed to 
handle the financial matters, with in- 
structions to get subscriptions for the 
$1,000. 

“The Committee believes the best way 
to handle the matter is to form a regu- 
lar syndicate which will own and con- 
trol the moving-picture venture; and 
while it is desirous of having the owner: 
ship of the stock as widely scattered as 
possible, in order to get the project 
started, we are asking them to subscribe 
for some part of $50. 

“After this $1,000 has been subscribed 
by the original underwriters, it will be 
expected that some of those underwriters 
will relinquish some of their holdings t0 
others who may wish to be in on the 
venture, but for a less amount. 

“The Committee does not hold ov any 
particular promise of profit, but it will 
be very disappointed if there is not 4 
sufficient profit for an early return of 











the original investment; and thes any 
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additional profits may be put into bet- 
ter pictures and more elaborate enter- 
tainments. 

“Inasmuch as the scheme cannot pro- 
eress until we know whether or not the 
money is forthcoming, you are requested 
to fill in the inclosed blank and return 
to Mr. as soon as possible.” 

On receipt of checks to the amount of 
$1,500 we got busy, rented the Town 
Hall for one afternoon and evening a 
week, and made the following expendi- 
tures: 











I acciisinsictiptesncenienanictiapasascialiaan $1,300 
Printing ........ 25 
I oi eens 60 
Biectric wiring ........................ 472 

, (dstcactauimaibietnnienccasetnenie $1,557 


We then had the State Police pass on 
our building, ete., negotiated for films, 


and sent out the following notice: 


This is to announce the showing of 
moving pictures in Farmington, at 
the Town Hall, commencing Wednes- 
day evening, January 26, at 8:15 
o’clock. Great effort has been made 
to secure the finest pictures possible 
so that the people of Farmington and 
vicinity may enjoy interesting and in- 
structive entertainments every Wed- 
nesday *vening at popular prices—25 
cents ¢nd 35 cents. 


Through the great kindness and inter- 
est taken by our chairman, Mr. Winchell 
Smith, we were enabled, as we were not 
a profit-making concern, to get films at 
very reasonable prices. A committee of 
women was appointed to select and sug- 
gest films, sending lists from time to 
time to the manager, who arranged the 
programmes. 

The cost of running two performances 
has averaged between $45 and $55; this 
includes the films, pianist, two opera- 
tors, advertising, rent of hall, express, 
taxes, ete. 

We asked our patrons to give us any 
Suggestions or criticisms, with most 
gratifying results, an interesting point 
being that no film has yet been sug- 
gested that we have not been glad to 
produce. 

The following are the programmes we 
have given to date: 


Atten- Gate 


Programme dance Receipts 
Mutiny of the Elsinore...... ) 
The Gereme: ances nnn 312 $94.00 


BurtonHolmesTravelogues { 


Twenty-three and One-half } 





Hours’ Leave ......---.--- 
- { ene * oF 
Bell Boy ¢ 802 $6.25 
Prismat 





River’s End 











Sho ilder Arms ....... 86.35 
eS Po. B. Seemtie 

Mark of Zorro............-..... / 

Gunip Cartoons 281 90.40 
Gaumont News ) 

Pollyanna 

The Bell ae ee aa ( 291 79.90 
we. Marites 

She Acres 

Sci ow... ( 245 72.95 


Bab: Ituth Reiges 





Hu berry Finn / 

Son 7 > 

— { the Paddle.............. 199 54.95 
Car i Comey x. \ 


(Continued on page 577) 
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HE eager, sensitive minds 

of young folks are like 
photographic plates, con- 
stantly recording the thoughts 
and suggestions they meet in 
their play and reading. 


Continuous association with 
high ideals, with stimulating 
and inspiring influences, nat- 
urally bends their instincts 
and energies toward sub- 
stantial things. 


No gift can be of greater 
value to those in their forma- 
tive years than a twelve- 
month subscription to St. 
Nicholas magazine. 









that may sway 
the future of 


your Boy or Girl 


Four dollars will bring 
twelve numbers packed full of 
magnetic stories by authors 
who know boys and girls, know 
how to lead them and teach 
them through suggestion, and 
influence, and example. 


Each issue also contains 
well-selected and authoritative 
articles on travel, nature, sci- 
ence, sports, camping, topics 
of the day. Besides these there 
are riddles and hobbies, prizes 
for writings, drawings, photo- 
graphs, etc.—all especially 
edited to appeal to, and de- 
velop young minds. 


As a Special Christmas Offer—all for $5.00—we will send 


Ss NI C H OLAS — ? ~ ” following 


The Lost Prince 
By Frances Hodgson Burnett 


This story is a classic of youth. It is the 
fascinating tale of the adventures of a boy 
prince who, visiting London with his father, 
becomes lost and sees many sides of real life. 
A beautifully-bound book. Regular price, $2. 


Stories of The Great West 
By Theodore Roosevelt 


Thrilling tales of frontier life, related with 
the appreciation which this great President 
had for the early pioneers and their struggles 
against the Indians. A book every American 
boy and girl should read. Regular price, $2. 


OR Hero Tales from American History—by Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge—$1.90. 
OR The Crimson Sweater—by Ralph Henry Barbour—$1.75. 
OR The Brownies and Prince Florimel—by Palmer Cox—$1.75. 
OR St. Nicholas Christmas Book of Selected Stories—$2.00. 
OR Boy Scouts in the Wilderness—by Samuel Scoville—$1.75. 


Subscribe for St. Nicholas this 
Christmas and let its influence sway the 
future of your boy or girl toward the bigger, 
better, finer things of life. Use the coupon 
opposite. 


By taking advantage of our special 
Christmas offer you add a delightful gift 
book to the Christmas presents. 


Send your subscription NOW. By so 
doing you afford plenty of time for us to 
mail the first issue of St. Nicholas, the 
book selected and a handsome Gift Card 
to reach the boy or girl before Christmas 


Eve. 








-—— COUPON — — ———- 


St. Nicholas Magazine, Subscription Dept. K-22 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 


For the enclosed $5 please send St. Nicholas 
Magazine and the book mentioned below. 


Send (Book selected) 


Name 


Address 


(If subscription alone Is wanted, enclose only $4) 


| 
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WIT MIMO CM ATG MUU CLL 


Says 
Edwin Markham: 


‘Che 
emir Te Ovsin | CHRISTI 
ENTURY. 


A Journal of Religion 


gressive if not the most progres- 
sive church paper, in a social 
sense, that | have ever read. | 
want its editor to know that 
I am back of him with all the 


power | have.” 


TUM A 


The New Voice for the New Time! 


HE WELCOME that has been given The Christian Century during the past two 

years by leaders of thought throughout the nation is one of the most encouraging 

signs in the history of religious journalism. For such a day as this, the leaders are saying, 

The Christian Century has come. Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Methodists, Dis- 

ciples, Baptists and other Christian groups are enthusiastically interested in the service 

The Christian Century is rendering the entire religious world in interpreting religion as 
directly applicable to the solution of the problems of today. 


ANESTH TUTTE ETT TT IvHAey ATI NNAENTNAT 


Says 
Dr. Charles E. Jefferson: 
“I regard The Christian 
Century as one of the very 
best religious journals pub- 
lished in this country. Wher- 
ever I go, among men who 
are wide-awake | find they 


PUTT ULLAL 





t 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON and 





HERBERT L. WILLETT, Editors aie 
FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR are reading it. 








BISHOP FRANCIS J. McCONNELL, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Pittsburgh. 

“I regard The Christian Century as_ the 
greatest journalistic force working for social 
and international righteousness coming from 
any press of the Christian church. Personally 
I watch for the arrival of The Christian Cen- 
tury with the utmost eagerness. I never lay 
down an issue of the paper without feeling a 
new stimulus for the wider application of the 
gospel.”’ 

PRES. W. H. P. FAUNCE, Brown University. 

“T read *every paragraph in The Christian 
Century every week with constantly growing 
satisfaction. Religious newspapers frequently 
put us into an irreligious mood, but here is one 
which, whether we agree with its specific opin- 
ions or not, has the horizon of the New Testa 
ment and the bouadless sympathy of the Naza- 
rene. Here is a journal that puts first things 
first and leaves the petty things far out on the 
circumference.” 

PRES. OZORA S. DAYIS, Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 

“There are some things that a man cannot 
get on without in these days; The Christian 
Century is one of them. I do not subscribe to 
all that you write or include in your columns, 


for sometimes you make me wrathy But I 
have never detected a cheap or insihcere note 
in the paper. You are fearless and construc- 
tive and are leading the way. I have found 


your journal on the tables of men from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific in a somewhat wide 
cruise this year.”’ 


Four Reasons Why You Should Subscribe NOW: That you may not miss: 


(1) The series of great editorials on the Armament Conference. 

(2) The current articles of the series on “ Jesus and Today’s Problems.” 

(3) Dr. Joseph Fort Newton’s remarkable article on great preachers. 

(4) A fourth reason is that subscriptions received now will be dated Jan. 1, 1923. 





PRES. CHARLES M. STUART, Garrett Bibli- REV. CORNELIUS WOELFKIN, Fifth Aven 
cal Institute, Chicago. Baptist Church, New York. 

“You give us from week to week, in The “The Christian Century is the one public: 
Christian Century, wise and helpful guidance tion coming to my home that gets a readin 
to the Christian interpretation of the times in straight through upon its arrival, and I always 
which we live.” anticipate its coming.”’ 
meey EDDY, missionary statesman and a a sone. Hull sy ee 

ocala EO . - , he Christian Century is a happy departur: 
_ “The Christian Century holds a unique place from the conventional Aa os ol oe d 
in American journalism, | Among the few plays unusual editorial judgment. Many of 
journals that have stood for complete social have felt the need of a religious journal which 
justice and a full a gospel I — Bay shall intelligently treat of current political and 
Christian Century holds a unique place. t is canna ehbnsie oe muleteue pacino 
fearlessly sounding forth the truth that Amer- social matters from a spiritual viewpoint. 
ica in general and the Christian church in LOUIS F. POST, formerly Assistant Secretar 
particular need to hear.” of Labor. 

JOHN SPARGO, famed socialist-philosopher, “The Christian Century emphasizes the prin 
New York. ciples of the golden rule, the second great 


commandment and the Lord’s prayer, and in 
culeates their application not only to life for 
the next world, but also to life in this world.” 


“Of all the religious journals coming to my 
desk the one that I regularly and carefully 
read with the closest attention and interest is 
The Christian Century. I admire its editorial wT On cn a ey ‘ — 
policy for its courage, its forcefulness and its a 5 Sa, Hyde Park Bap- 
devotion to fundamental Christian ideals. It “y h Be , a : se religious periodical 

ave een "CALL 1Z re z1i0us wriodicals 


is a great American journal.’’ ‘ 
during the last ten years, but not one of them 





PROF. HARRY F. WARD, Union Theological has contributed either to my thinking, preach 
Seminary, New York. ing or living, anything like the wealth of 

“IT consider The Christian Century the most guidance and inspiration that I find in The 

promising venture in the field of religious jour- Christian Century.” 

nalism in the English-speaking world. It is on 

the way to create a common mind among the SCOTT NEARING, sociologist. 

leaders of Christianity in this country, because “The earnest social message of The Christian 

it is leading them to think about common Century should gain a hearing wherever men 

problems in the spirit of the Gospels.” read, think and love truth.” 








THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago THE CHISTIAN CENTURY 
Dear Sirs: Please enter my name (a new subscriber) for a year’s subscription 508 8. Dearborn St., Chicago 
to The Christian Century at your regular rate of $4.00 (ministers $3.00). I will Dear Sirs: Enclosed please find $1.00 


remit upon receipt of bill and you will please send me without extra charge a | for a twelve weeks’ acquaintance subscrip- 
copy of 9 “The Next War,” by Will Irwin, or 5 “ What and Where is God ?” by | tion to The Christian Century. 

Swain, or 9 “ What Christianity Means to Me,” by Lyman Abbott, or 0 “ Religion 
and Business,” by Roger W. Babson, or 5 “'The Master of Man,” by Hall Caine. | Name 


ON rere sueeessertesadationnen 


Address Ditties 


(Use title ‘* Rev.’’ if a minister.) 
Outlook, 12, 7 Ontlook, 12. 7 
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1921 
COMMUNITY MOVIES 
(Continued from page 575) 
Atten- Gate 
Programme dance Receipts 

Romance of Tarzan............. ) 
inight of the Dub......_........ 194 58.10 
yraumont News ...................- \ 
Alias Jimmie Valentine... ! 
I anicttinnicmrciceiristens > 217 45.50 
nn er a { 
Daddy Long-Legs ............... ? 
Torchy 262 70.05 
Quaint Isle Marken.............. § 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.... ) 
You'll Be S’prised.................- 66.35 
C. FP. H. Fi. Beets 
His Majesty the American ) 
Sem BEGC Ba OM anccescnccecnsesens 235 76.15 
PREG TROVICW ccnteccccssescascccscss j 
Sand . 
It's a Boy. ( 189 59.95 
C. P. RR. Scene... { 
Egg Crate Wallop................ } 
Haunted House .........ccccccccss- 174 56.30 
Pathé Review ...........0.....c0000. \ 
Nomads of the North.......... ) 
TID sisisiicasisirsritntconcinitones 190 60.00 
Re. a i ccsectessse \ 

Total 8,602 $1,056.85 





Average attendance, 240; average gate 
receipts, $70. . 

The above statistics tell the story bet- 
ter than words. Through Lent atten- 
dance fell off. We now give two con- 
tinuous shows, starting 6:30 p.m. and 
8.30 p.M., and no longer run a matinée 
except in the case of features especially 
suitable for children. 

Our bills being consistently good, we 
are now beginning to attract patrons 
from outlying districts, and even from 
the larger adjacent towns. 

After the original contributions are 
fully paid up, we plan to put all the 
profits into better productions, better 
music, better equipment; the speed with 
which this can be done depending en- 
tirely on the community, as we wish to 
run it on a self-supporting basis or not 
at all. 

There seems to be no reason why this 
plan should not be carried out in any 
small community, though of course the 
great success of our own undertaking 
has been entirely due to the enthusiastic 
Support of our chairman, Mr. Winchell 
Smith, whose wide knowledge of theatri- 
cal affairs has been so generously ex- 
pended for the benefit of this enterprise. 
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WILLIAM GEORGE JORDAN’S 
New Book 


The Trusteeship of Life 


$1.25 
A new “ Jordan™ book is 
a publishing event! Henry 
van Dyke enthusiastically 
writes: “A strong, whole- 
some, stimulating book.” 





























A 


DAVID HOWARTH 


appeal. $1.75 


west. 





DUDLEY 0. OSfERHELD 


What the Wild 
Flowers Tell Us 


NATURE TALKS $1.50 
Lessons drawn from the 
flower subjects. Fascinating 
to Junior congregations, 
kindergarten groups, Boy 
Sconts,Camp FireGirls, etc. 











DANIEL F. FOX 














You Reading 


JOSEPH HOCKING’S 


AMAZING NOVEL 


Prodigal Daughters 


TALE OF TO-DAY 


A story with all the dramatic reality of “ Way 

Down East,” dealing with the problem of 

controlling a pair of to-day’s butterflies. 
HaRoLpD BELL WriGut says: “A worthy story of very great importance.” 


Only $1.75 


The Valley of Gold 


A Tale of The Saskatchewan 


A rip-roaring story of the great Northwest country by a brand new writer. A 
tale of the Northwest. Ralph Connoresque in its wealth of incidents and gripping 


The Lure of the Leopard Skin 


JOSEPH H. WESTERVELT in 
Theodore Roosevelt wrote to the author: “That must have been an exciting hunt 
and I congratulate you about the leopard.” 


Vindicationof Robert Creighton 


A Tale of the Southwest 


A strong, upstanding story with scenes laid in the South- 
Full of action and genuinely human interest. 


$1.75 


A Story of the African Wilds 


CHARLES M. SHELDON 
In His Steps To-Day 


What Would Jesus Do Regarding 
the Problems of the Hour. $1.25 


Thegreatest work from this 
author’s pen since “In His 
Steps” reached the previ- 
ously unheard of figure, 
22,000,000 sold. 






















At All 
Booksellers 


REVELLS 


Add DOCKS SIS 


/aYOle) eo) 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago, 17 N. Wabash Ave. 





WILLIAM S. WALKLEY 


Three Golden Days 


Tan-Bark Tales. Illustrated, $1.25 
A book that brings back 
our youth, reproducing the 
atmosphere of the big,tent 
with its tanbark ring, lum- 
bering elephants, prancing 
horses, mirth- provoking 
clowns. 

















NEW BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


Just off the press. Published to sell at 25c 
each or $1.50. Cover Business Administration, 
Advertising, Accounting, Parcel Post Merchan- 
dising, Selling «ni Federal Taxation.  |iduca- 


NIGHT THERE” 6 


“NO 
(The “City Four-Square ”’) 
A beautiful Sacred song for Church or Home 
tion in themselves. Valuable, instructive, helpful. 
to introduce our Business Service and Courses, for only 25c, 


50c per copy postpaid 
r 
The Bixlow & Main Co., 156 5th Ave., N.Y. | opportunity. WALHAMORE. COMPANY, Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


29 


All prepaid, 
yu 


WELL, ANYHOW, THE HAZEL 
WAND UNEARTHS CORRE- 
SPONDENTS APLENTY 
R \SONS advanced for the use of the 

divination rod in locating water as 
given by the Rev. Robert Clark, of Lyn- 
don, Vermont, in The Outlook for Octo- 
ber 19, 1921, will not stand the acid 


test as applied by scientific investigation. 
In 1917 the United States Geological 





















MORE PRAISE FOR 


THE BEGINNING OF WISDOM 


by Stephen Vincent Benét 


Survey issued a paper on “The Divining 
Rod: A History of Water Witching,” Heywood Broun: “ This book brings a conspicuous beauty to the inter- 
Written by Arthur J. Ellis, and in the pretation of our generation. The Milly and Philip love story is among 
bulletin cogent reasons are given why the most brilliant achievements of the new generation of novelists.” 
id is no virtue in the use of a hazel At All Booksellers, $1.90 

ig or 


other device for locating water. 
“ise Many of our superstitions, the 
Srigiu of the divining rod is lost in an- 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY NEW YORK 














7 December 19. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


From Tenderfoot to Golden Eaglet 


A Girl Scout Story. By Amy E. Buancuarp. Postpaid, $1.75. 


Sailing Under Sealed Orders 


A Story of the Navigator of the “Greenville.” By Comm: in- 
der THomas D, Parker, U. 8. N. (Retired.) Postpaid, $1.75. 


The Young Wireless Operator—as a 
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GOLD SHOD 


By Newton Fuessle 








novelists of this generation.” — Boston 
Herald. 

“ Certainly a book one cannot forget in 
ahurry. ... A man’s size novel.”"—J/. Y. 


“ Gold Shod ” is the most powerful novel 
Times. 


dealing with certain phases of American 





business and social life since Dreiser’s “Mr. Fuessle has clear vision, large " 

two great novels,“ The Titan” and “The experience, and the power of accurate owe ‘ Fire Patro . , , 
a I FO ; . ah -eflecti a Tate eing the story of a young wireless amateur who tade 
Financier. and telling reflection.”— Zhe Nation. Goodnae Hire Patron Ge Lows Eo tums Postal, $17 


“Mr. Fuessle easily takes his place 


among the few men in America who can 

really write.”—Chicago Journal of Com- Being. the Story of two Boys whose attibition led thei te 

merce . oy rivations and Hardships in the# Quest of a. Hott iti 
eerce. tlie great West. By Roger W: Conant. Postpaid, $1 


SH OD . Noel and the Little People of the Woods 


Beautifully illustrated by colored and line pictures by the E 
R. I’. Townsend in The Outlook; how- 
kiiow. By Laura ANTOINETTE LARGE. Fully illustrated 


alithor, NELLIE M. PAirpomnt. Postpaid, $1.00): 
Little People Who Became Great 

ever, praises “the dramatic intetisity ktlow auRA, ANTOINER 

attaching to Glinden’s fight for supremacy es oe Ht 


“ A book of books."—WV. Y. Herald. 


“Mr. Fuessle must be reckoned with 
in making up any list of the outstanding 


GOLD 


Ahigh Wall Street executive has given 
copies of “ Gold Shod” to numerous of 
his associates “who are pierced by its 


Hiking Westward ™ 


Stories of the lives, of those of whom every, child shoild 











arrows.” in the industrial world . . . urged on by isan 
Many prominent women have assailed a cold-blooded and socially ambitious Boston W. A. WILDE COMPANY Chicago L 

“Gold Shod” because of its blunt por- wife.” ‘This veteran critic declares that | jm 

trayal of wives of American business men. “Gold Shod” “introduces the reader HANDBOOK OF i 


into practically a new field of fiction 


Marjorie Rambeau, the dramatic star, 
material.” 


has attacked its view of American wives, 


Published by BONI & LIVERIGHT, 104 West 40th St., N. Y. 


$2 at all bookshops; postage 10 cents extra 


GOLD SHOD 


Social Resources of| || , 


the U. S. 1]: 


A descriptive directory of nation-wide 
agencies conducting Social Service, 
Health, Educational, Community Wel- i 
fare, Americanization, Recreational and e 
Related Activities. . 

300 Pages of Text. Fully Indexed 





























































































Price $1 Postpaid. Cash with Order VA 
P 
THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. a 
Standard Hist f the World . 
andar IStOry O e Wor ; ” 
10 Massive Votumes — From Dawn of History to World War — 6,000 Paces —_ 1,000 Pictures 
EGYPT GREECE ROME EUROPE AMERICA 19th CENTURY ee tic 
ame _ pan _— _ ae ” ca 
WOODEN HORSE | syiiys cagsaR | DEEDS of RICHARD| WASHINGTON BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE: S11 
THE ISRAELITES WINS A CiTy| QUELLS MUTINY HEARTED TO FREEDOM| AND INVENTION | WITH COMPILED BY 
pre pan prairze pat £ | 
Age of Moses and] Entrancing Story] Nero Fiddles|The Crusadérs| America Takes} Wonders of Elec- BIOGRAPHICAL FRANK DILNOT 
Building of the | of Intrigue and | while Rome is Embark for | Its Place Among| tricity—Growth | SKETCH Thousands who have FOL 
Pyramids Wartare in Flames Palestine Nations of Science — listened to the noted preacher : 
, ° a : F 
will welcome this book of selections of 
from his unpublished writings. _ 
“A BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE” 
—— x is a gift-book of rare stimulus and charm over- T 
STANDARD BG Rs oS PR flowing with notes, jottings, meditations, and HE 
“aon” Be — 1s MisTOR HisTORY HISTORY other precious thoughts from the great divine. 
WORLD WORt wor ~o wi wo WORLD w WORLD With Frontispiece, Only $2.00 A 
eer |S — —— = wwe —— a on F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK ~ 
0 
SIX THOUSAND YEARS OF HISTORY ” 
UST to show how alluring | Julius Caesar and go with him Rather than be con- ° e WHI 
History would appear if pre- | through his campaigns in Gaul, | tented with the com- i OW to @ In l IC 
sented like ordinary news we | ‘hose were wonderful battles— | ™OPPlace you can 
cate, ii te Gee “— = in . co enjoy and become 
have a i be w headings ~— ry wonderful fighters. familiar with Socrates with interest and conviction is told in 
Standard History of the World, You ean then come back with | and Caesar and Cleo- , one 
set up in ordinary newspaper | him to Imperial Rome. You will | patra and Napoleon y ** ESSENTIALS OF PUBLIC SPEAKING’ “a 
style. find the city ina turmoil. Great | 22d Cromwell and by Warren C. DuBois, A.M., LL.B., Instructor of Public 
With this set of books at hand | chariots thunder through the | W@shington and Co- ze Epesking st Bow Tesk University. $2.00 postpaid. QUE 
you can lay aside your daily paper | streets in triumph. The captives, lumbus and Lincoln. CHRIS. F. MEYER, Publisher, 947 East 3d St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ant spend an evening with your | the spoils, the banners, make a Get the Standard : iis 
family in company with the im- grand procession. The crowds ey of the Wels and Sage sent The little matter of 25 ets. (coin or stamps) will ~ae 
mortals. cheer wildly «Sale ee eee bring you the Pathfinder 13 weeks on trial. Hinne 
Vaus con we bask tothe desvel p = Read it for the joy it will give you; a The Pathfinder is a cheerful illustrated weekly, 
on go & ays Or if you prefer you can spend | read it for the good it will do you; Published at the Nation's center for people every” 
aa an evening with Napoleon. read it for the inspiration that willlead Fragen ng «gee sephamny Lge ay eget = 
FREE COUPON You ean go with him to Egypt | You towards better things. ; ts understandable way. Now in its 29th yest. TOL 
. where he fought the Battle of ‘* Show me a family of readers,” said This splendid National weekly supplies a loné- 
ages on _ Ealomst bg eel ‘ Napoleon, ‘and I will show you the Will bring you felt want; it costs but $1 a year. a Ac 
WEsTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 1¢ Pyramids, ; people who rale the world.” a neat to know what is going on LA basics 
140 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il ¥ ou ean we with him when he | We are selling the introductory edi- From the  apann de esta ary iy sapere sarge some; if peed 
Please mail your 32-page free sample escaped his banishment. With tion of this great History of the World ba you would appreciate a pé Pg e 
meray ti thas pe mami pene, supreme confidence he organizes | at a very low price and on excep= puts everything clearly. mg ond — 
icters in history, and write me full a make-shift army and sets out pa nage A apg : Wid cactay ccukabens stories di miscel Ch 
urticulars of your special offer to The for the field of Waterloo. The e will name our fow price and AAR lany. The Question Box Ans: ae a 
en description of that battle you | €4SY terms of payment to all read- Pees =. questions and isa mine of) lon ine 
will never foreet ¢ ers interested who mail us the coupon. Send 15 cts. toshow that you tine 597 | 
NAME ian the a The beautiful sample pages will give oe mead mp ere ng Pe eeks. The 
, smagine the joy of surrender- | you some idea of the splendid illustra- tae 15 cents does not repay us butwe af — 
ADDRESS. ing yourself to the companionship | tions and the wonderfully interesting } glad to invest in new friends. Try it for 13 weeks. address ig, 
of the great men of the past, style in which the history is written. The Pathfinder, 590 Langd 7 ania 
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Important Sesihnar Books 








MY BROTHER 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
CORINNE ROOSEVELT ROBINSON 


“One of the most remarkable books of 
the fall.’’—Boston Herald. 

“Mrs. Robinson’s book not only gives a 
delightful picture of Roosevelt—but of 
Roosevelts.’’—New York Globe. 


Illustrated. $3.00 


MY LIFE HERE AND THERE . 
PRINCESS CANTACUZENE 


The engaging memoirs of the only grand- 
daughter of General Grant, which_ range 
from America to Russia. Hlustrated. $3.00 


EDWIN AUSTIN ABBEY, R.A. 
E. V. LUCAS 


A beautiful memorial to one of the great- 
est of American artists. Mr. Lucas’s 
biography is complemented by more than 
200 illustrations of the best possible repro- 
ductions of Abbey’s important works. 

In two volumes. $30.00 


MEMORIES & NOTES OF 
PERSONS & PLACES 


SIR SIDNEY COLVIN 


Stevenson and other figures intimately 
portrayed by Stevenson’s close friend and 
editor. ‘Such dreams, such memories as 
these are treasures.’’—London Times Literary 
Supplement. $3.5 


THE SENSE OF HUMOR 
MAX EASTMAN 


A contribution to the psychology of the 
emotions which advances an original and 
complete theory of the nature and function 
of humor, couched in clear, gay and 
delightful language. $2.00 


VARIATIONS 
JAMES HUNEKER 


book of essays which 
James Huneker’s great 
viewpoint. $2.00 


A posthumous 
reflects to the full 
originality and distinctive 


CAMP-FIRES AND CGUIDE-POSTS 
HENRY VAN DYKE 


A volume of papers rich in the apprecia- 
tion of nature and human nature. The 
camp-fire, to Dr. van Dyke, is the con- 
servative sign; the guide-post the progress- 
ive symbol. 


Bound in cloth, $2.00; in leather, $3.00 


FOUR YEARS IN THE UNDERBRUSH 
A novelist of note went into the world 
of the unskilled workingwoman in search 
of copy; the record of her four years in 
the “underbrush” is a most remarkable 
human document. $2.50 


THE NEW WORLD OF ISLAM 
* LOTHROP STODDARD 
A comprehensive study of the Moslem 
unrest by the writer whose “Rising Tide 
of Color’ received YPresident Harding’s 
commendation. With Map. $3.00 


WHERE THE STRANCE TRAILS 
cO DOWN 
E. ALEXANDER POWELL 
A fascinating book of travel and bizarre 
adventure in the Malay archipelago. 


Illustrated. $2.50 


QUENTIN ROOSEVELT 
Edited by KERMIT ROOSEVELT 
_ the letters of the youngest Roosevelt son, 
“The Young Eagle,’’ here reveal his dis- 
mMetive personality and great promise. 


Illustrated. $2.50 


TO LET 
JOHN GALSWORTHY 
A‘ iimed by the London Times as “the 
Sutstonding novel of the year. Undoubtedly 
he freatest and most moving of all his 
— $2.00 
ee 





Charles Scribner’s Sons 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















THE OUTLOOK 


THE HAZEL WAND. 

(Continued) 
tiquity. Although it is known that the 
ancients used rods or wands for fore- 
casting events and searching for lost ob- 
jects, yet little is preserved on the 
manner in which the instruments were 
used. The Scythians, Persians, and 
Medes employed them. Marco Polo 
records that arrows or rods for divina- 
tion were utilized throughout the Orient, 
and other writers found such practices 
in Europe and elsewhere. 

However, whenever, or wherever the 
delusion may have originated, it spread 
to many parts of the world, the service 
of some device being sought to locate, 
not only water, but iron ore and other 
hidden things. Men at one time went so 
far as to use the divining rod in detect- 
ing criminals, and for about eighty years 
after abolishing its use for such a pur- 
pose the rod continued to be a fruitful 
subject for debate among ecclesiastical 
authorities. 

The truth is, water seeks its lowest 
level and may be found beneath the sur- 
face of the earth in most places, high 
elevations being among the exceptions. 
Look at the broad areas covered by 
farms, each supplied with a well, and 
but precious few were located by resort- 
ing to the delusive “water witch.” Vil- 
lages everywhere, houses in close prox- 
imity, have abundant supplies. There is 
enough water beneath the surface almost 
anywhere to float a navy, the only 
difficulty arising being to bring it to the 
surface. 

Modern civilization has its roots in 
ancient superstitions. Men once sup- 
posed the earth to be flat, that the sun, 
moon, and stars whirled about this mun- 
dane sphere, that stars and meteors 
presaged happy events, especially the 
births of gods, heroes, and great men. 
In surgery it was thought that the ap- 
plication of various ordures relieved 
fractures, the touch of the hangman 
cured sprains, the breath of the donkey 
expelled poison, and friction with a dead 
man’s tooth relieved the toothache. In 
the great cities of Central Europe not so 
very long ago there were towers where 
witches and demoniacs were tortured 
and fool towers where the more gentle 
lunatics were imprisoned. 

Thales taught that the original prin- 
ciple of all things had its beginning in 
water, but the race has long since dis- 
carded the idea, and “water witchery” is 
delusive enough to deserve a like fate. 
Those desiring to know what recent 
investigations have disclosed should 
search modern encyclopedias and other 
references on the subject. 

The movement of the rod or forked 
stick is due to “unconscious muscular 
action arising from sub-conscious and 
involuntary suggestion impressed on the 
mind of the dowser.” There is no vir- 
tue in a hazel twig for divining pur- 
poses. The idea goes with “table tip- 
ping” and other like delusions, for 
painstaking investigators have found no 
active quality in the primitive and child- 
like device. 

H. E. Coe. 


Baraboo, Wisconsin. 
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CROWELL 
BOOKS 


The New World 


By Grace Murray ATKIN 
A first novel by a writer of charm and 
power. The life story of a dreamer. Net 


$1.75. 
What Japan Wants 
By Yosui 8S. Kuno 
Portrays existing conditions and suggests 
solutions of problems involved. Net $1.00. 


What is Socialism P 
By James E. Lr Rossignou 


A temperate but searching exposure of 
just what “ Socialism” really means. Net 
$2.00. 











Opera Synopses 
By J. WALKER McSpappEN 
The plots of over 140 operas. With 16 
illustrations and index. Cloth, Net $3.00. 
Leather, Net $5.00. 


The Rubaiyat 


Complete Edition 
All of the versions of Fitzgerald, with vari- 
ants in special type. Four illustrations in 
color. Inlay style. Net $2.50. Cloth, Net 
$2.50. Leather, $5.00. 


The Tree of Light 
By James A. B. ScHERER 


The early British tale of the Christmas 
tree. Illustrations by Craig. Net $1.35. 


Masterful Personality 
By Ortson Swertr MarpEN 


How one can cultivate a dominant person- 
ality of the right type. Net $2.00. 


Juveniles 


A Treasury of Flower Stories 
By Inez N. McFrr 

Will teach a deeper appreciation of flowers. 

With 4 illustrations in color. Net 75e. 


A Treasury of Myths 
By Inez N. McFrEr 
A splendid first book on mythology. With 
4 illustrations in color. Net 75e. 


A Treasury of Indian Tales 
By Ciara K. Bayuiss 


The author has had unusual opportunities 
to obtain this material. 4 illustrations in 
color. Net 75e. 


Order from your bookseller— 
postage extra on mail orders 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL CoO. 
NEW YORK 











Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 


Health Resorts 











61 DAY 


Mediterranean 


CRUISE 


S. S. CARMANIA 


(Cunard Line) 


Sailing New York 
Feb. 11, 1922 


American Express Co, offers a 
two months’ cruise to the Medi- 
terranean and the Levant under 
its exclusive management. Visit- 
ing Madeira, Cadiz, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, The Riviera, Naples, 
Pompeii, Rome, Fiume, Venice, 
Athens, Constantinople, Pales- 
tine, and Egypt. 

This cruise will be limited to 
450 guests. Prices range from 
depending on location 
of the stateroom. All guests are 
entitled to the same privileges. 


Call, 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
65 Broadway, New York 


S500) up, 


write, or “phone. 




















EGYPT, PALESTINE— 
Sail Jan. 10, Feb. 18 and March 4. 
Mapeira, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, MONACO, 
Napurs, Cairo, THE NiLe, JERUSALEM, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, ATHENS 


EUROPE 1922 


ITALY, SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, BELGIUM, 
HoLLaAND, ENGLAND, THE Passion PLay. 
Limited parties enrolling now. 


TEMPLE TOURS °soston' was.” 


HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Trattic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 














for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 
will be 


FREE TRIP TO EUROPE ‘7. 


an organizer of asmal! party. Esta sblished 1900. 
Bascock’s Tours, 13 Halsey St., Brooklyn. 











> 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB| 
> TOURS & CRUISES p> 

—— 
West Indies 


Hawaii 
Cruise 


including the 
Panama Canal 
& California 
S. S. “ Hawkeye State 


February 11, 1922 
| An ideal 46 day cruise 


comprehensive and unusua 


Rates, $750 and upward 






















” 







Tours Everywhere 
Send for Booklets 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


22 Beacon St, Boston 


















EGYPT 


Palestine, Greece and Sicily 
Sailings Jan. 7, Jan. 21, Feb.18, Mar. 4 
THE 11. A Private Steamer 
ONLY 2. A Scholarly Leader 
NILE _ 3. A Course of Interpretive Talks 
TOUR 4. A Trip to the Second Cataract 
having without Change of Steamer 
Write for details to 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass, 


EGYPT AND 
PALESTINE 


Sailing March 4, 1922 
H. W. DUNNING 


Little Bldg. Boston, Mass. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


Popular Routes; Abundant Sightseeing ; 
First Class Hotels; Skilled Interpretation of 
European Art, History, Literature, Music; 
Travel Schools for Intensive Language Study. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
65-A Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


UROPE in 192 
Britice ie es, Switzerland, Passion > lay, 
Tyrol, Italian Lakes, F1 
THE iT ta RATE PRICE Db -TOU ~4 
oO 1 eventh 
HII TO U R S Season 
$21 Ce tine St., Boston 30, Mass. 











_ MASSACHUSETTS 


HOTEL PURITAN 
Commonwealth Ave. Boston 
THE DISTINCTIVE BOSTON HOUSE 
Globe Trotters call the Puritan one of 
the most homelike oe the world. 

r a inswer 
Or-CosteloNgr and out hockict tgiied res 








“INTERPINES ” 


Beautiful, quiet. restful and homelike. 
26 years of successful work. Thorong:.. rye. 
liable, dependable and ethical. Every ©om. 
fort and convenience. Accommodati:. 5 ot 
superior quality. Disorder of the nervo aya. 
tom ed, W. Sewar Fred. W. Seward, Sr., {.D 

Seward. Jr., M.D., Goshen, N ‘ 


ver 








and our booklet mail led 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
offers special winter rates for rooms, and willl 
serve at a moderate price a Club Breakfast, 
Special Noonday Luncheon, and Evening 
Dinner. A series of weekly musicales and 
monthly dances given for the at of our 
guests. For — particulars ~~ »ly to 
T. SELLER, ob 


Rock Ridg e Hall 


Near 
WELLESLEY HILLS, a (tere) 
Fine location. Hot and cold running water in 
nearly all bedrooms. Privat baths. Sun-room. 
Our table a specialty. Terms moderate. Tel. 


NEW JERSEY 
“A GooD PLACE TO BOARD” 


La Vassar House 
_ LaKEwoop, N. J. 
Select clientele - - Moderate rates. 


NEW YORK CITY 














Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 
to Fist St., New York 


300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 














EUROPE 1922 


Organize a party and 
travel without expense. 


BEACON TOURS 


Little Bldg. Boston, Mass. 





Hotels and Resorts 
BERM 1) A 


The Ideal Winter Resort 
PRINCESS HOTEL 
BERMUDA 


Directly on the Harbor. Accommodates 400, 
Open Dee. 12 to May 1. 
Booking Offices, Foster’s Agencies. 
aw A. TWOROGER, Manager 
Successor to HOWE & TWOROGER. 
Reached by Steamers Furness Bermuda 
Line and Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 





rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 
53 Washing- 


HOTEL JUDSON 53 Washing 


adjoining Judson Memorial © hurch. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
Special rates for two weeks 


including meals. 
Convenient 


or more. Location very central. 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


Real Estate — 
FLORIDA 





— 


lat Delightful Daytona 





Page” 
“ol 5 


Se 





A Maid-less Bungalow 


Built by the owner for the man 
who wants comfort for himself and 
ease for his wife, with housekeep- 


ing made almost automatic. Five 





rooms and bath with every modern 
juxury and convenience ; alsvu one 
For interesting ' 
details L. S. BROWN, 

112 Bellevue Ave., Daytona. Fla. | 


with six rooms. 


write : 





| 
j 


Florida—Ormond by the Sea 


FOR SALE or RENT—New Stucco 
Finished House, six rooms, ji utry, bat 
and porch, all modern improveme: 
Sale Price, Unfurnished, $6,000). 
Rent P Unfurnished, $800 fort! 
Rent Price, Furnished, $1,000 fort 
I. H. SAWYER, Topsfield, Mass. 











1@ Season 
he season 





ee CAROLINA 
ARLY GOLF and HUNTING — 


PINE FOREST INN ci" 

Cottages 

SUMMERVILLE, §S. C. 
Fully open Dee. 

Special December ¢ ana January Tournaments. 
No snow—ouly sunshine and flowers. Superb 
18-hole golf course. Quail, wild turkey, fox 
and deer hunting. ‘Tennis. Saddle and carriage 
horses. WILLARD A. SENN A, Manager. 











HE Kirkwood 


On Camden Heights 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
OPENS IN DEC. 
18-hole Golf, Riding, Climate 
T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ 





DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


1447 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
Washington, D. 


Central residential location. References. 
$25 to $35 a week, American plan. 


FLORIDA 
FLORIDA 


The OSCEOLA INN and Cottages 
are directly adjoining the new Daytona ‘golf 
links and situated in the midst of one of 
Florida’s best-known orange groves. Here 
guests have all the privacy of real cottage life 
without its cares and troubles, together with 
the luxurious appointments of an up-to-date 
inn. Managers, Mmes. Gibson & Conway, Daytona, Fla. 








Spend your Winter at 


Dunedin Lodge— On the Gulf 


A charming Southern colonial hostelry pre- 
serving the air of Ole Virginia in its hospital- 
ity, furnishing and table. All outside rooms. 
Beautiful sea-views. Frivate baths. Steam 
heat. Write tor booklet. Dunedin, Florida. 


St. George’s, Sutherland ?'7*"** Florida 


A Southern plantation, with all ‘modern con- 
veniences ; loc ated in a pine-forest, in the best 
martof F lorid: u's justly famous climate; re- 
reshing, restful; fine Southern table; own 
dairy and garden ; outdoor life and recreation 
in the warm sunshine ; an ideal place to spend 
the winter, especially for convalescents. 
Terms, very reasonable. Write for leatlet. 














ATKEN,S.C. 
The York House Transients ac- 
commodated. Special rates for week, month 
or season. Mrs. 8S. CORY. Manager. 








Health Resorts 
LINDEN *, aa Place ae 


People to Get 
Doylestown, Pa.| 44) institution devoted to 


the personal study and specialized tireat- 

ment of the invalid. Massage, Mlectricity, 

Hydrotherapy. Apply for circuiar to 
Roperr Lirpincorr Warren, M.D. 


(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 
White Plains, 

The Bethesda N.Y. 

A private sanitarium for invalids and aged 

who need care. Ideal surroundings. Address 

for terms Alice Gates Bugbee. M.D. Tel. 241, 























The Easton Sanitarium 


Easton, Pennsylvania 
Established 25 years. icensed. 

A PRIVATE INSTITUTION for the care and 
treatment of nervous and mental disorders, 
conditions of semi-invalidism, aged people and 
selected cases of drug addiction and alcohol- 
ism. Homelike atmosphere ; personal care ; 

outdoor recreation and occupation year 
round ; delightfully located overlooking the 
Delaware River and the ity of Easton; 2 
hours from New York City: 68 miles from 
Philadelphia. For booklet and particulars ad- 
dress Medical Director, or phone 166 Easton. 








Want Anything in Florida? 


Splendid homes for sale or rent. 
A. S. CLARK, SARASOTA, FLORIDA 


NORTH CAROLINA 





Pinehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Winter Homes 


For Sale and 
for Rent 


A. S. NEWCOMB & COMPANY 
memmemNeteneR OL 





Property Wanted _ 


whalarg? 

ommnn 
Positive 
Outlook 





Agricultnral college man wishesto « 
farm or orchard among American 
ties ; temperate climate preferred 
no security except honesty. 6.15 


Country Board 
TINWO LADIES, having refines 
comfortable HOME it: ne arb 
L. I. town, offer attractive roi 


ness women or elderly ladies. Del licious het 
cooking. Reasonable terms. 6.! 


LIVE STOCK 


E* TRA FANCY Lyday strain wi 
buff Leghorns. Cocks, $5 to 31v. Co 
$5 to $7.50. Chism & Chism, Ca 
Poultry Farm, Ft. Cobb, Okla. I 


7 AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILE owners, gareaz ee 
chanics, repairmen, send for t! vl 
our current issue. It contains 
structive } {nformation on overhan l 
troubles, wiring, carburetors 





























FOR | 
silk 


ceived 
Philad 
—.. 


U NUS S 
type 
grade 
With 
Sampic 








teries, ete. Over 120 pages. illu ones 
for free copy to-day, Autom ws 
257 Butler Building, Cincinnati. 


Troy 
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=i | for Christmas - - - 

ae | Bromm’s Old Virginia Fruit Cake 
ver j 

ee HE original “BROMM'S Old Virginia 

ti ‘ Fruit Cake,” a delicious bit of Old Vir- 

1014 By a ginia, is chock-full of choice nuts and fruits. 

. M.D Baked the year ‘round. Always fresh, keeps 

LR Sie indefinitely. 








If your fancy grocercan’t supply you, we 
will ship prepaid, delivery guaranteed, to 
any point in the U.S. Two-pound cake in 
tin, price $2.25; Four-pound tin, $4.25; 
Six-pound tin, $6. 00. 
PARK & TILFORD 
New York Representatives 


L. Bromm Baking Co. 


514 E. Marshall St. 
Richmond, Virginia 

































CELEBRATED 





FOR BRIGHT’S DISEASE 


Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, of 
Gouty and Rheumatic origin, as well as 
in the graver Albuminuria of Pregnancy, 
Ihave found Buffalo Mineral Springs 
Water to act as a veritable antidote 
and I know of no other natural agent 
possessing this important quality.”’ 


DR. WILLIAM H. DRUMMOND, 
ss oe me i gg 3 aennee H Cl | ” 
; ishop’s University, ontreal, Canada: 
. “*In the Acute and Chronic Nephritis ear ear y 


You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 500,000 users have testified to 
the wonderful results obtained from the 
* Acousticon,”” we feel perfectly sate in urg’ 
ing every deaf person, without a penny of 
expense and entirely at our risk, to accept the 


low iar CARON 


=) WONDER CRUISE 


meey TO THE 


1922 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


Buffalo Mineral Springs Water 
is helpful in the treatment of 
Albuminuria, Bladder and Kidney 





Five Stones, Bladder Inflammation, Just write saying that yon are hard of hearing 

Enl d P tat Rh ti and will try the * Acousticon. The trial will 

1odert ‘ n a Gc ros i on Bri aa not cost you one cent, tor we even pay delivery 
Gravel, Gout, euritis, Bright's charges 

5 “ P ° © Thereisno good reason why every- 

, Ts | P 350 a - Disease, Diabetes, Acidosis, Dys- WARNING! —_ not make as liber: “ 

‘esting | ‘oO ues H trial offer as we do,so do not send money for any 

pepsia, and Nausea from — instrument for the deaf until you have tried it. 


| Jan. 28 to March 30,1922. 

Fla | Never before has there been offered 
H an opportunity of visiting the strange 

Jands and stranger peoples of the great 


It is an active antacid Diuretic. The “ Acousticon”’ has improvements and pat- 
ented features which cannot be duplic nated, so 


Physicians and ag interested ae: poreney | what a = in the past send 
persons are invited to write to or pom ree tria ed sol pana ony We bocay 
, § Sea of History and Literature in such the Springs for “ Fifty Years of and eee me A as ——" 

€ dea luxurious comfort of appointments and Medical Opinions,” a little book 1303 Candh “9 270 W ins P 

daira service as will be enjoyed in the com- about Buffalo Mineral Springs seaeel a York Cit on See &. 
dein ing Cruise of the Cunarder Caronia, Water written by many prominent y 


ee Under the exclusive management of physicians in all parts of the coun- 


he season try. At all Druggists. : 
| THOS. COOK@ SON BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS § | 
_ TABLETS | 
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XA! ‘BOARD AND ROOMS SITUATIONS WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED 
= qpagupnmtna cas Business Situations Companions and Domestic Helpers 


DIRECTOR—College woman with special TEACHER gecing to California in De- 























FOR THE HOME 


HONEY-—W arranted pure honey direct 
Delicious on hot cakes and 





BUSINESS woman desires furnished room 
(board optional) with private tz — Chris- | from producer 





tian, Protestant. Conveniences. 736, Outlook. | biscuits. Five ‘pounds $1, ten pounds $1.30. training in institutional management desires | cember. For traveling expe 
2 : e 23 4 as ) penses will chaperon 
y { WANTED—Furnished room in New York —— > Hanae Sand nat with coder. position as director of employees’ cafeteria, | woman or child taking same trip. W ill be 
for week ends only desired by retined woman. € A. school lune h room, or ¢ ollege dining room. companion during winter. Salary not desired. 
739, Outlook. Mass. i ee 1% years’ experience. Vicinity New York | Address 741, Outlook. 
DOMESTIC¢ SCIENCE correspondence | C ity preferred. 718, Outlook. HOUSEKEE > 
BUSI courses. Good positions and home etficieucy. CAPABLE woman of refinement and ex- | man oldie pm —— ‘<a taki ye 
€ se } af eon JAP: 4K i Q - an, > an rable king 
INA NES Ss OPPORTUNITIES Am. Schoul Home Economics. Chicago. perience wants position. as club hostess, che irge; or companion to. lady. Bettecen 
matron, or house mothe ar in school, or to take » Outlook : 





Pe OR SALE — The Wilkinson aoa wi charge of tea room. 727, Outlook. 


us patients, at Liberty 


GREETING CARDS 





‘ Teachers and Governesse 
vel established business. A rare chance ‘ eae 


SEND for our Christmas card assortment. Professional Situations co eh F re : 
for doctor or two graduate nurses. Write | The designs are unique and artistic, the GRADUATE aa. Protects , hPa LLEGE man desires position as inspir 
E. W. Ford. greetings clever and appropriate. $1 assort- 2 hurse, rotestant, woul ing titor to party traveling abroad this 
like position in private family to care for | summer. 746, Outlook. 





We 2 10 ten cent cards. | delicate child or infant. Also understands 
na “ 1 1. Twelve housekeeping and management of servants. 
UNIQUE engraved Christmas care Weve Would prefer California or the South for 
WANTED : cents. Anna Wildman, The Clinton, Phila- | yinter, 743, Outlook. - 
m NTE ee ae teachers for public delphia. = TRUNKS, BAGS, SUITCASES. Why pay 
dt Srcnieen nee ets ae ARITHMETIC AND FUN. Does your | Companions and Domestic Helpers }| two middlemen profits? Huy trom tae ore 
Alhany.X.Y. —— ABeNCYs | child — — with ¢ a P ong ? PROTESTANT American widow, educated a Send for free catalog. Monarch Trunk 
DIETITIANS oe ’ : _ | Want him to learn extraordinarily fas ‘fT and refined, desires position as. managing actory, Spring Valley, Lil. 
Fe. IARS, _neoretarien, ye man- | wonderful invention gets him through in housekeeper, companion to elderly people. MISS Guthman, re York shopper, will 
pels, § rnesses, matrons, housekeepers, | one-fourth the usual time. Children wild chaperon club or college. Home, social, | shop for you, services tree. No sain ples 





___ MISCELLANEOUS | 





d _EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 
l 





etl workers, — superintendents. —= Mis8 | about it. Delightful Christmas present. Send | ines eperience. Referenc 545 ‘ ys 
Richaris, Providence, R. I. Box 5 Kast Side. | $1 for DRILL-TEST, Tell the child’s age | Qutjouginess experience. References. 65, | Revetences. sw West wth St. 
0st riuity Court, 16 Jackson Hall,Thurs- | and grade. Money back if not satisfied. —Invalid, defective, or elderly 


AMERICAN woman, of refinement and | people to board. W., Pawling, N. 

WANTED—Teachers all-subjects. Good | New York — — trs a teac ner, chaperon, and AMBITIOUS WRITERS send to-day for 
vacar a. ' anc ~ ‘d ' 1ousekeeper, Wishes position as companion, fre 0 A rica leading a o 
tional \t Pl pny Nv Bes 9p thamy bichon do from the Maine words. Md prin chaperon, or managing housekeeper, or the a erage Pp eaten +i ecten, ae nage “ 
cee i 7. fg 2 2 covered real fir balsam ‘pillow. $1 by parcel supervision of a motherless household. High- | Tustructive, helpful. Writer’s Digest, 683 
post. Mrs. Wallace Weston, Madisou, Me. est references. Box 24, Auburndale, Mass. ee 


Mays iitol. Address Providence. Edueational Device Co., 527 West 125th St., 








PLAC EMEN 7 - > . * o , ze Butler Bldg., Cincinnati. 
mk fori mg ann emetons: an oe MAS greens. Running pine. $1.00 for NURSE - companion — Graduate, refined, Ml w Wi ightman & Co. Shopping Agency, 
governcsses, sentebarien, malin s fen Ney | 2 yds. Huldah Beers, Washington, Coun. yo gg yl ope 3 oes. poe. os aks established 1895. Nocharge ; prompt delivery, 
*atter 3. I 7 ‘an relieve lady of household cares ikes | 44 West 22d St., N Y 
Mass Sy ns Se sidan HELP WANTED mental cases, References exchanged. Coun- 'wW AN TED—Y onal nt to take nine 





TEACHERS wanted for emer ? : - ven - ; try or traveling. 730, Outlook. hs’ course i ‘aining for ageet ee 
3 i gency vacan- Professional Situations OUN A — ve , | months’ conrse in training for the care of 
er oe aud private schools, colleges and GRADUATE NURSE —To introduce and Pn ng lady desires pate a suveney sr F and cometracent ealite. Address 
nearby Buildins, \ Wade Service, Southern | conduct courses in home nursing, and to | jn cultured family in or near New. York. Noy a 
to b pct nertiambdba ga aces supervise nursing activities in secondary | Protestant. References exchanged. 731, 
‘ , KNIT? E school in en gh ity in the 7 “ew Col- | Outlook. 7 haperon young per tal lid ¢ 
1, Outloo r lege trained woman preferre: xcellent STE ’ teis sabi : chaperon young person or take invalid to 
Prec) : D SILK _NECKWEAR opportunity for one With initiative. 742, | , bye ona — a —— iy idhee (pong between January 1 and 20 in exchange 
‘\—THE GIFT SUPERB. Knitted | Outlook. with, sual anlary. Willing se bole with | coakna™ its, Suxiows. 
ear and mufflers. Luxurious Companions and Domestic Helpers mending. Dr. A. J. P., 14 Simpson Road, _wIDOF, old English family, very highly 
\utiful colors, wear resisting. WANTED—Gentlewoman as companion to | Ardmore, Pa. panes) ve ny a re om, , wound 
pe mang coy Or = ney ust caruieh good referenc + Apply HIGH class German, graduate nurse, good pon Rag 8 Fgh oy of thoughttully 
B day re- ry mai iss Morrison, 75 East 56th St., New » - . = 
= rofters, 1218-A Chestnut St. 9 York. ; saad - ; peste: Ban poe ples song er - from end # prot —_ = nlp paren’ 
ty . id de d, arrang e s 
ana WANTE - a ook for gece ge Refer- Ss Unguestionable references. 653, | season, ete., with experienced -c  eaemctr 
ences require Salary expected. F. M. L., | Outlook. (titled): references given and rec 1: y 
2 7 a juired : only 
STATIONERY 330 N. 9th St., Lebanon, Pa. KINDERGARTNER desires position as | highest terms considered. Address Mrs. A- 
~~ companion to woman or companion-nurse to | L.. care of M. Galland, British Consul, 
\LL Y desirable stationery for any SITUATIONS WANTED child over two years. Warmer climate than | Francois, Lausanne, Switzerland, or Mrs. 
rrespondence, 200 sheets high - — : Massachusetts desired Particulars required | Nichols, 382 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
aper and 100 ens elopes printed Business Situations in first letter. Address Box 576. Lee. Mass. BACKWARD children boarded in pleasant 
ricea —_ — postpaid $1.50. SECRETARY desires position. College REFINED young lady, tactful and well | country home school. Intelligent, sympa- 
iues ewis, 284 Second Ave., | graduate, 24. Secret: urial tri lining and experi- | educated, desires position as traveling com- | thetic care. Specially trained teachers. 745, 
ence. Willtravel. 724, Outlook. panion with lady, References. 744, Outlook. | Outlook, 





“a AL IFORNTA—Capable social worker will 
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for: 


—Rheumatoid 
Arthritis 


(Articular Rheumatism) 


—Bright’s Disease 
—Prostatitis 
—Heart and 


Arterial 
Detericration 
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Take This Paradise Prescription: 


Get acase of Paradise Water (it comes 
from Paradise Spring in Maine.) Drink 
Paradise plentifully and exclusively 
for a month—at least two quarts every 
day. This will enable you to demon- 
strate not only the great value of 
Paradise Water in the prevention 
and alleviation of the sfec/fic ailments 


listed above, but also its buoyant: 
up-building effect upon the general 
health. - 

Such ailments are usually caused by 


the accumulation of mineral deposits 
and poisonous wastes in the cellular 
tissue and joints of the body. Paradise 
Water, because of its remarkabfe 
purity and solvency, dilutes, dissolves 
and eliminates these minerals and poi- 
sons. Its continued use not only de- 
creases the injurious /ime and mineral 
salts going into the system, but tends 
to eliminate that already present. 


By cleansing the cellular structure, 
Paradise helps to keep the heart and 
arteries young. The kidneys and in- 


testinal tract are also induced to fune- 
tion properly. The system thus puri- 
fied is slow to reach old age by physical 
deterioration. 


A well-known medical authority says * 
“The drinking of large quantities of 
Paradise Water conduces to increased 
health and happiness. The man, 
woman or child who drinks it regularly 
will have better digestion and absorp- 
tion, less trouble from intestinal intoxi- 
cations, etc., and will be better able to 
cope with the day’s work. Paradise 
Water taken in large quantities will 
flush poisons from the system in a 
most efficient manner.” 


FREE : Valuable health book, “ The 
Story of Paradise Spring,” and names 
of dealers in your city. Leading drug- 
gists serve Paradise, and your grocer 
will deliver a case to your door. 
Quarts, pints and half-pints. Natural 
or Carbonated, both delightful table 
waters in addition to their health- 
giving qualities. 


PARADISE SPRING COMPANY, BRUNSWICK, MAINE 


PARADISE WATER 


E413a 











in Your Spare Time At Home 
for BUSINESS or PROFESSION 


Degree of LL.B., Contferred 


nly institution which — same Course by Correspond- 
ence through Lecture System as was given for years at 
resident classes of this college. We coach you free to pass the Bar 
Examination. lete 1921, 13-vol rary. terms. Organ- 
ized 1910. Low enrollment fee. Write for free illustrated 


book. 
Hamilton College of Law, 431 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 1209, Chicago 

















High School Course 
in 2 Yea l@ey You can complete 


this simplified High 
School Course at home in- 
aide <. Jeane. Beste all efromente | for entrance to college 
essions. » tical} 

are described in our Free Bulletin, Send for it Tobay. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Bept. #9-168 Orexel Ave. & 58th St. CHICAGO 

















The Pratt Teachers Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. Wim. O. Pratt, Mgr. 





St. John’s Riverside Hospital Training 


School for Nurses 


YONKERS, NEW YORK 
Registered in New York State, offers a 2s years’ course— 
as general training to refined. educated women. Require- 
ments one year high school or its equivalent. Apply to the 
Directress of Nurses, Yonkers, New York. 





® ° izabeth, 
The Elizabeth General Hospital #2i750¢th: 
offers a complete course in nursing to desirable candidates. 
An allowance of $36 is given at completion of first three 
months, $15 a month for remainder of first year and the 
second year, and $20 a month for the third year. Registered 
school. Address SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


CHOES Of Sherman Rogers’s recent 

trip to Arkansas and of his defense 
of Arkansas in the October 26 issue of | 
The Outlook are continually being heard. 
One of Little Rock’s leading lawyers 
writes: “Permit me to thank you for 3 
the article by Mr. Sherman Rogers on} 
behalf of Arkansas, which appeared in a 
recent issue of your journal. It is worth 
many millions of dollars to our State, 
and our people should never forget the 
debt which they owe to you for inter-. 
vening in their behalf.” A Congressman 
from Arkansas writes us: “I read the 
article with a great deal of pleasure, and 
as a citizen of Arkansas I desire to ex- 
press to you my deep appreciation for 
this ‘article, and I am quite sure that 
every citizen of the State would be glad 
to join me in a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Rogers for his fairness, and to you for 
the wide publicity given the article.” 


rT appears. that, despite one’s predilec- 

tion for favorite authors, one doesn't 
necessarily know how to spell their 
names. The following are taken at ran- 
dom from,The Outlook’s recent ballot of 
favorite writers: Theodore Dreisser, 
Lewis Sinclair, Samuel S. Blythe, Irving 
Cobb, George Cabell. Some one includes 
Sherlock Holmes as one of his favorite 
authors. At present count Kipling leads 
the list by a considerable margin; Henry 
van Dyke, Lyman Abbott, Joseph C. Lin- 
coln, H. G. Wells, Booth Tarkington, 
John Galsworthy, and Mary Roberts 
Rinehart are running strongly. 


_ now on The Outlook will boast 
one less subscriber in California. 
We are dismissed as follows: “My sub- 
scription expires on January Ist, and, 
though we have had your paper for 
many years, we are all agreed in not 
renewing. For several years we have 
kept on through sentimental reasons, but 
we feel that The Outlook is far from 
what it once was. This is written to 
prevent my name being kept on your 
list through any assumption that I had 
merely been remiss in not renewing.” 

On the other hand, a subscriber in 
Newark, New Jersey, assures us of the 
following: “The whole scheme of life is 
upset when The Outlook doesn’t come. 
We are like a ship without a rudder and 
an automobile without a battery and a 
fisherman without a hook or bait. Send 
on The Outlook! Send it perpetually, 
perennially, wherever I happen to be 
located. Keep on sending-it. 1 will 
promise to pay the bill in full although 
I may be short at the time the subscrip- 
tion expires.” 


LETTER from A. C. Millar, of Little 

Rock, commends Conway to us as 
material for another article about AT- 
kansas if Sherman Rogers ever gets out 
into that country again. Conway, we 
learn, was the former home of Opie 
Read, who depicted it in his novel 
“Emmett Bonlore.” Does anybody read 
Opie Read these days? Or have his el 
grossing romances disappeared fro! the 
modern bookshops? 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


LER, the humor- 
ist, was born in 1869. 
He is the author of 
“Pigs Is Pigs,” “Ad- 
ventures of a Subur- 
banite,” “Jack-Knife 
Man,” “Goat’s Feath- 
ers,” and other vol- 
umes. Mr. Butler 
lives in Flushing, 
Long Island. Despite 
his humorous ten- 
dencies, he is a direc- 
tor of the Flushing National Bank. 


M™ KATHERINE Mayo, a previous 
contributor to The Outlook, is one 
of the foremost advocates of the State 
Police idea. Her two books, “Justice to 
All” and “The Standard Bearers,” are 
about the State Police system—the for- 
mer a historical account of the move- 
ment, the latter a collection of dramatic 
and absorbing stories of the adventures 
and deeds of the State Police in both 
Pennsylvania and New York. 


HILIp Carr is the founder and direc- 

tor of an English theater in Paris 
ealled “The Little Theatre,” which was 
started before the war and was revived 
last winter. Mr. Carr was at one time 
dramatie critic of the London “Daily 
News,” and has been for some time on 
the staff of the Manchester “Guardian.” 
He has staged a number of English 
plays, including Congreve’s “Way of the 
World” and “The Knight of the Burning 
Castle,” and is the author of the “Shock- 
Headed Boy” and other plays. 


\DISLAS D’Orcy is editor of ‘“Avia- 
L tion” and of the “Aircraft Journal” 
and is an authority on aeronautics. He 
was born in Fiume and has, we are told 
by a friend of his, the title of Baron. 


"ie ARLES W. Hoitmawn has been a close 


4and active student of agricultural 
affairs both in this country and in 
Europe for many years. At one time he 


was a representative of the United States 
Food Administration in Japan, Man- 
churia, and Siberia. He is now financial 
agent of the National Board of Farm 
Organizations and Assistant Secretary 
oF the National Milk Producers’ Federa- 

HAMLIN 


tion 
E RNEST 
ApBBoTT contin- 


ues in this week’s 
issue his series of 
interpretations of 
the developments of 
the Armament Con- 
ference at Washing- 
ton. His successive 
articles have at- 
tracted wide atten- 
tion among = stu- 
dents of interna- 
tional polity. Mr. 
has gone to James Whitcomb 


a *. for the title of this week’s contri- 
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‘ SATISFYING SERVICE 


In action, day and night—all winter long, week in and week out—making 
your home comfortable in all sorts of weather—this is the service given with- 


out fail by 


The, 


INNEAPOLIS™ 


HEAT REGULATOR 


Positively prevents fluctuating temperature—real comfort and economy is 


assured, 


No heat is wasted—no more fuel is burned than needed. 
Simple adjustments of the thermostat enable you to have an evenly 
heated house all day—a lower night temperature and the drafts 
opened before you arise—all operations automatically performed. 
The “Minneapolis” has been used successfully for 36 years on every 
type of heating plant burning coal, gas or oil—lasts a lifetime. 
Write for our attractive new booklet ‘‘ The Convenience of Comfort’ — 
complete with illustrations. Maile 
MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
2765 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SERVICE BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


S=7 "The Weart of the Heating Pant? 











Maple Syrup and Sugar 


For Christmas Gifts 
Absolutely Pure 


GEORGE PORTER 
Highland Farm, Alstead, New Hampshire 














IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS 


When you notify The Outlook of a change in your 
address, both the old and the new address should be 
given. Kindly write, if possible, two weeks before 
the change is to take effect. 


SE eee NRE 
wy arsed ON IT 


name 
by, name 
y name 


PISO'S 


SAFE AND SANE 
For Coughs & Colds 


This syrup is different from all others. 
Pleasant —gives quick relief. Contains 
no opiates—good for young and old 


35¢ per bottle everywhere 

















Engel 
[Are Corners] 


Pe SiS-No Paste NEEDED 


ie Usethem to mount all kodak 
KD pictures, post cards.clippings in albums 


fp Comene. Be a mag Ovai, and Heart 
of of black io Sreee OF ia, and gum Patek: 
Slip the ers off pie ictures, then wet ay stick, 
on ASY- ARTISTIC. lo ee. no fuss. At photo 
an vo i y_stores, Pee no substitutes; 
‘ there fe nothfoe oe g 10c A Tul . and samples 
from Engel 9 Mfg. Co., 




















West Indies 


Cruises 
3 Deluxe Cruises of 23 Days Each 


On the Magnificent New Twin-Screw 


S, S. “FORT ST. GEORGE”’ 


14,000 Tons Displacement 
Sailing from New York, 


Jan. 4, Feb. 4, Mar. 4 


No Passports Required for these Cruises 


CRUISES OFFER IDEAL VACATIONS— 
Tourists are enabled to visit ten of the 
most quaint and Historie Islands of 
the West Indies group, including St. 
Thomas and St. Croix, America’s new 
Island possessions. Also Bermuda on 
March 4th Cruise. 


THE S. S. ‘‘FORT ST. GEORGE” 

. isan ideal, oil-burning, cruising steamer 
and is your hotel for the entire cruise, 
offering tourists all the luxury and 
comforts of a modern hotel. Orchestra 
for Dancing and Concerts. 

Rates for Cruises: $275.00 up to $850.00, 

including 18 Rooms with Private Baths. 
Send for descriptive literature to 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall Street, New York 


or any Tourist Agent 
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Emery & Beers Company, Inc. 


Wholesale 


S 





New York 





Yonkers Homeopathic Hospital 


and Maternity 
YONKERS, NEW YORK 


Registered School—234 years’ course in general nursing, with 
special training at Bellevue Hospital, for young women of 
good standing who have had 1 year of High School or its 


equivalent. Address SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES. 
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Relax Where Nature Smiles 
Drop the cares of life—escape the chill of the 
North winds and in two short days find your- 
self in Fairyland, with gorgeous blossoms 
everywhere and the magic of a turquoise sea 
and sky. You will enjoy with renewed zest your 
favorite sports of Golf, ‘l'ennis, Sailing, Bath- 
ing, Riding, Driving, Fishing, or gay social 
diversion in dances and parties at many 
modern hotels. 

No Passports Required for BERMUDA 
Special Holiday Sailings in December 
Sailing twice weekly, beginning January 
Landing Passengers at Hamilton Dock 
via Palatial, Twin-Screw, Oil-Burning 

Ss. S.“ FORT VICTORIA” 
14,04 tons displacement 
Ss. S. “FORT HAMILTON” 
11,000 tons displacement 
Send for Descriptive Literature to 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall Street, New York 
or any Tourist Agency 




















Don’t guess about so 
vital a matter as your 
health. Keep a Tycos 
Fever Thermometer 
in the home. 







One of many Thermometers—bath, 
candy, wall, oven, etc. — made for 
home use by world’s largest makers 
of temperature instruments. At repre- 
sentative dealers. Health Booklet Free 


faylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
There’s a Gee of Str Temperature Instrument for Every Purpose 
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BY THE WAY 


;& E wonderful bronze astronomical in- 


struments of the Peking Observatcry | 


which were looted by the Germans at 
the time of the Boxer Rebellion, and 
later set up at Potsdam, have been re 
stored, a subscriber writes. ‘Dr. Canip. 
bell, of the Lick Observatory, has just 
informed a friend of mine,” our corre- 
spondent says, “that the instruments are 
again in their original positions in ihe 
venerable observatory at Peking. All 
who remember the vandalism perpe- 
trated by the Germans at that time are 
greatly delighted over the fulfilling of 
this condition of one of the terms of 
peace imposed upon Germany as a result 
of the late war.” 





Every country has its own famous rob- 
bers and pirates, it seems. England had 
Captain Kidd, America had “Black- 
beard,” and Germany had Stoertebecker, 
pre-eminent in his time at least (the 
fourteenth century) for his seafaring 
villainy. Treasure-seekers are reported 
to have recently discovered one of his 
hoards of buried treasure in the marshes 
of South Cuxhaven, said to be “valued 
at 20,000,000 marks.” If this means gold 
marks, the find is certainly worth while 
—representing about five million dollars. 
If only paper marks are meant by the 
despatch, the value is hardly worth the 
cost of the cable, for the paper mark is 
now worth only about a third of a cent. 





Climbing Mount Everest is in the na- 
ture of a campaign which must extend 
over more than one season. The opera- 
tions of the expedition that is attempt- 
ing to reach the summit of this highest 
known mountain have ceased for this 
year with the discovery of a possible 
way up. After almost every approach 
had been examined and found impassa- 
ble, the expedition succeeded in climbing 
the great pass which lies between Ever- 
est and one of its northern neighbors, 
and reported that the ground to the 
northeastern ridge summit (the highest 
point) was “quite possible.” This route 
will be attempted next year. - 





The tramp and the wandering job- 
hunter, according to the “Type Metal 
Magazine,” no longer follow the railway 
tracks—at least not in summer. “The 
approved way now of reaching Califor- 
nia is to start out on the Lincoln High- 
way with a small pack on your back, 
and seek lifts from tourists at gas-filling 
stations.” This appeal seems to work 
well, for, says the magazine quoted, the 
highways during the tourist season have 
lately been dotted with wayfarers who 
seemed successful in beating their way 
to the West by this new plan. 


In selecting a store location, a newly 
published book entitled “How to Run a 
Store” says, the shady side of the sireet 
should be chosen. “In the summer,” it 
says, “people walk on the shady side to 
avoid the heat. In the winter they still 
keep to the shady side because it 15 
drier. The sun melts the snow on the 
bright side and so makes it sloppy, while 
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the shady side pavement remains hard. 
If you sell goods which are affected by 
the sun, it is wise to locate on the shady 
side. Fabrics which fade, perfume 
whieh loses its color, candy which 
softens and whitens in the sun, make it 
difficult and expensive for stores on the 
sunny side to trim their windows.” 


[he book above quoted contains some 
excellent hints to salespeople among 
“things to avoid.” Here is an illustra- 
tion: “A woman bought a dress, but 
was displeased with its fit. On taking 
it back, the saleswoman defended the 
fit of the skirt with this comment: 
‘You see, dearie, it ain’t the skoit’s fault. 
You have such a high stummick.’” An- 
other: “A lady wanted a pair of shoes. 
She visited a store where the salesmen 
were all talking together—it was quite 
early in the morning. Finally one 
looked over his shoulder and_ said: 
‘With you in a minute,’ and finished his 
story before attending to the customer. 
He then showed her some long, narrow 
but she objected, saying, ‘No, 
thank you, I prefer short, broad shoes.’ 
‘No you don’t,’ the salesman replied; 
‘you want long, narrow ones this year. 
Those you are wearing are out of date 
now.’ ” . 


shoes, 


“Seldom am I shaved by a barber,” 
the author of the above-quoted book 
goes on. “That’s an operation I have 
performed for myself ever since the days 
of early adolescence when the barber 
asked, ‘Shall I shave up or down?’ and 
I foolishly said, ‘Down.’ Then he sprang 
the old wheeze, ‘That’s all there is to 
shave—tee-hee!’ ” 


“Our little town of Lombard, Illinois,” 
a subscriber writes, “can, I think, break 
the record for old-age activity. Mr. Josiah 
T. Reade for fifty-seven years has been 
going to his work in Chicago from Lom- 
bard as a regular commuter. He was 
ninety-two years old last August, and 
still goes each working day to Chicago, 
where he is regularly employed, travel- 
ing a distance of over forty miles each 
day. His work evidently is entirely 
satisfactory, as his salary was raised 
last year. He still has all his faculties 
intact. In addition to his regular work 
he is the librarian at Lombard, attend- 
ing to all the details of a 4,000-volume 
free library, founded and developed by 
himself. He is the oldest living gradu- 
ate of Amherst College and attended the 
alumni meeting there last June.” 





Among the oldest active workers in 
the country may well be mentioned in 
this column a couple who recently cele- 
brated their eighty-fifth wedding anni- 


Yersary, as related in newspaper des- 
patches. They are Mr. and Mrs. James 
| Bell, of Abrams, Wisconsin. Mr. Bell 
is 104 years old, Mrs. Bell 102. “They 
are as active as people of half their 
age,” ihe despatch says. “The aged 
husband makes daily trips to the post 
Office in the village, and sees to innu- 
merable chores about the house. Mrs. 
Bell busies herself with her needle; she 
IS now making a patchwork quilt, all by 
hand. Until a couple of years ago she 
milke 


‘he cows every morning.” 
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ave a rien WnO....e 
HY otherwise intelligent peo- 
ple will accept anonymous 
Say-sOs On investments is difficult 
to explain. 
In considering investment purchases 
clear-cut information is the essential 
need 





a need that can readily be 
met by any of our 50 offices. 
Our based 


national viewpoint and 


intormation is on a 


vears of 
experience. 

We invite you to make yourself 
and your investment needs known 
at our nearest office. 


A current list of high-grade securi- 
ties mailed on request for Z 172. 
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The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
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Mc Cutcheon’s 


Handkerchiefs of Pure Linen 
The Ever Acceptable Gift gt | 
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N° matter how long you go gift-hunting, 
you'll find no token more acceptable 


than a box of Pure Linen Handkerchiefs. 


For your convenience we have select- 
ed several of our most attractive 
Handkerchief assortments for 

Men, Women and Children 

—and priced them unusually 

low. We recommend them 

as splendid Christmas gifts. 


For Men—Cord and tape model. 
A decided favorite. Pure Irish 
Linen, correct in size, and hem- 
stitched. « 


No. 35-E Special at $12.00 
a dozen. Half a dozen $6.00. 


No. 35-F Hemmed tape model in a No. 35-F 
very acceptable quality of Irish Linen at 


$7.80 dozen; half dozen $3.90. 





No. 35-E 


For Children—Fluffy little rabbits; chickens, dogs and quaint play- 
scenes embroidered on pure Irish Linen. No. 35-G Special at $3.00 


a dozen (in assorted designs). 


Half dozen $1.50. 


No. 35-G No. 35-H Os el 


For Women 


An exquisite Madeira model with dainty hand-embroidered scallops and 
Pure Irish Linen of superior quality. No. 35-H Special at 
Half dozen $3.90. 


Mailed boxed and prepaid 
y®) 
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Reg. Trade Mark 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 


flowers. 


$7.80 a dozen. 
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The Island of Enchantment 


EVERYWHERE inPortoRico 
is the romance of Old Spain. 
Interesting people, quaint 
architecture, winding streets, 
all in a wonderful tropical 
setting. 


ALL-EXPENSE CRUISE 
16 Days—$180 and up 


The steamer is your hotel for 
entire voyage. Rates coverall 
expenses for meals and state- 
room accommodations for 
the trip to and around Porto 
Rico andreturn to NewYork. 
Wide choice of accommoda- 
tions, ranging from comfort- 
able staterooms at minimum 
rates to suites with private 
bath. New Condado-Vander- 
bilt Hotel opens January Ist. 


Write for sailingsand 
descriptive literature 


PORTO RICO 
LINE 


25 Broadway 
New York 
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NO POWER! 

Turn the hot- 

water faucet—that’s all! The 
Drumfire“shoots offthe grease!” 
It works simply and swiftly. 
How it saves china! Soon saves its 
cost —$45—in non-breakage alone. 
It washes vegetables also. We let you 
use it, free, in your own kitchen, for 
10 days. Write direct to our factory 


THE DIETZ MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. Dd, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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